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And Some People Think the Figure 28 the Capitol Dome is an Indian! 
{ See page 16} 


A Short, Short Story WE JULIETS by DON MARQUIS 




















So, Hoover sent Mellon to Europe to cut one! 


{Ff THAT international committee on calendar reform 
can manage to do away with the dates the notes on our car 
fall due we’re for it. 


PRESIDENT HOovER says we are suffering from “frozen 
confidence.”” Well, that’s the first time we ever heard “‘cold 
feet” called that. 


Why don’t they just tow the north pole to the Nautilus 
and call the whole thing off? 


ALL of our taxation problems can be summed up in 
the cry, “Tax the other fellow.” 





Wuar this country needs is more grafting by horticul- 
turists and less by public officials. 

A LonG head is more use to a man in times like these 
than a long face. 


Tue last crop of college graduates will have a tough 
time finding jobs but they can rest contented that they 
can’t make a bigger mess of things than their elders have 
cone. 

IF THE government keeps up its war on the gangsters 
it will add a lot of machine gun manufacturers to the ranks 
of the unemployed. 


YOU, YOU, YOU 


NE curious characteristic of many of our modern songs 

—it is almost a habit—is the constant recurrence of 
“you” in the wording. It isa kind of direct address fashion, 
a personal appeal rage, in our present singing style. Hardly 
do our crooners and whisperers and whiners lift up, or de- 
press, their voices any more about things or about persons. 
It is always “to”? someone. The ballard style of “After 
the Ball”; the lyric outburst of ““The Good Old Summer 
Time”; the touching phiiosophic of “I’m Forever Chasing 
Rainbows’; the humorous descriptive of “Yes, We Have 
No Bananas”—all are modes of the past. Now the rude 
valets of song address their words to some person supposed- 
ly in their presence—“you, you, you.”’ Possibly singing into, 
or at, the microphone is responsible. Anyway, the “mike” 
doesn’t have to worry about the chanter’s halitosis or B. O. 
in this slightly indelicate vogue of personal application har- 
mony. Come on, song writers, and give us something a 
married man can hum without creating suspicion around 
home. 


Ir At Capone is guilty of everything that has been 
blamed on him, he must also have been the guy who struck 
Billy Patterson. 
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EDITORIAL 





THICKER SLICES 
ON. CYRENUS COLE of Cedar Rapids has a plat. 


form on which everybody can unite. He advocates 
thicker slices of bacon and ham—‘“thick enough to vive 
some taste.”” He objects, and so do all the picnickers and 
non-picnickers, to those machines which get “forty-eleven 
slices to the inch.”” We are rapidly becoming a nation of 
sandwich eaters, and some of our major crimes are per- 
petrated under the name of sandwiches. The ham js 
sometimes scarcely visible—it is little more than a stain 
on the bread. We have long ridiculed the old countries 
for their parsimony in consumption and general tightness, 
but it is a safe bet that we have the skimpiest meat slices of 
any sandwich-consuming nation. The other countries do 
not have our wonderful machinery—and it takes a deli- 
cate machine to cut them so thin. If the Chinaman by 
adding an inch to his shirt tail could make cotton growers 
prosperous in the United States then meat slices of a decent 
thickness ought to be a big boost to our livestock industry. 


Tom ReEep up-to-date: “This is a billion-dollar deficit 
country.” 


WAR, THE PRUNING HOOK 
PEAKING at the University of Aberdeen, Scotland, 


Sir Arthur Keith, English scientist, called war “nature's 
pruning hook” by which she “keeps the human orchard 
healthy.” He expatiated on the idea by remarking that 
nature plants but also prunes, thus inferring that war is a 
necessary part of nature’s economy. The mistake here lies 
in building an argument on a simile, a rather common 
method which is striking but unconvincing. It is particu- 
larly weak when the similarity does not hold, and it cer- 
tainly does not in this case. To prune is to trim off the 
superfluous parts. War is not selective in its trimming, 
but by its nature is most severe on the more youthful and 
vigorous branches of the human stock. There have always 
been men inclined to argue the necessity for war, simp) 
because the world has always. had war. But there have 
been only two real reasons for war—greed and stupidity. 


Tue Business Blues seem to be more dangerous to the 
country than the Russian Reds. 


RECKLESS WALKING 
OMETHING new in the field of recklessness was de- 


veloped at Paris where a lady dressmaker sued a banker 
for $2,000 damages for reckless walking which resulted in 
a collision of the pair of pedestrians and a sprained wrist 
on the part of the lady. Some people, it seems, will be 
reckless wherever they are. Some even sleep recklessly, 
damaging to costly extent the repose of those trying to sleep 
within earshot. What is the use of trying to curb wild 
auto drivers if they are going to be reckless even on foot’ 
Looks as if a new theory and method would be required to 
combat recklessness. ‘The subject, for instance, might be 
made a thesis for a doctor’s degree by one of these intrepid 
university researchers. Just to give him a hint and to arouse 
his interest it is suggested that the primary cause of the 
trouble may lie in an undiscovered or mysterious and mis 
understood ductless gland. 
Tue best way to walk a straight line today is to keep 
out of triang!es. 
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Ask Liberalization of Anti-Trust Laws 


HEN the fox in 
W the fable told the 

chickens of a 
truce having been signed 
among all the animals, so that all 
should live henceforth on terms of 
peace and frienship, they suspected 
him of trickery and remained on their 
high perches, Now that the “interests” 
—big manufacturers and financiers— 
ask for a modification of the Sherman 
anti-trust law on the ground that it 
would be beneficial to everybody, and 
to business in general, the consumers, 
whom the law is to protect, tremble 
and shake their heads. 


Yet there can be such a thing as 
wolves making good guardians for 
sheep. Dogs are only woves that have 
been somewhat trained and subdued. 
The big producers of commodities say 
they could save the poor public lots of 
money if the anti-trust law did not 
bother and hinder them. And they 
could do it, too—if they would. The 
question is as to what they might do 
if not restrained. 

In May the Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation in convention at New Orleans 
adopted a resolution asking for a lib- 
eralization of the law “so as to per- 
mit agreements among business look- 
ing toward the elimination of discrimi- 
nation and price-cutting, and to au- 
thorize agreements to stabilize indus- 
try.” That is the usual form of the 
request. What big business really de- 
sires is the freedom to fix prices. For- 
mer Representative Franklin Fort of 
New Jersey declared before the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association at St. 
Louis that “combinations in restraint 
of trade” should be permitted “if they 
are Shown to be in the public interest.” 
Vice President Sutro of the Standard 
Oil Company of California would have 
trade agreements permitted, but would 
submit them to the approval of the 
Federal Trade Commission. The com- 
mission, he said, has already passed 
on thousands of cases of what is or is 
not fair competition, or fair trade 
practice, and it could be relied on to 
protect the public from any unreason- 
able trade agreements. Besides, Mr. 
Sutro believes big business has had 
its lesson and could now be trusted 
lo refrain from “trampling upon the 
rights of the public.” 

To show how good they are, and 
have been, the industrialists cite the 
workings of the Webb-Pomerene act. 
This act, passed in 1918, suspends the 
application of the anti-trust laws to 
foreign commerce. It permits, even 


Sherman Act is Charged with Promoting Monopolies 
Causing Overproduction and Great Economic Waste 


encourages, American business men to 
agree on the quantities in which, and 
the prices at which, they would mar- 
ket in export trade. Various indus- 
tries, such as lumber, zinc, steel, cop- 
per and textiles, have working ar- 
rangements to stabilize export prices. 
And “not a single instance has arisen 
under that act,” declared Gilbert H. 
Montague before the National Foreign 
Trade convention at New York, “where 
the Federal Trade Commission or the 
Department of Justice has ever had to 
institute any of the disciplinary pro- 
ceedings that the act provides.” 

It should be borne in mind that the 
Sherman law consists, in effect, of two 
parts, and it is against only one part 
that business rails. The first part is 
aimed against the creation of monop- 
olies, and insures business competi- 
tion. Business says that is all right. 
That is the real anti-trust act. But 
the second part—the whole bone of 
contention—says: 

Every contract, combination in the form 
of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade or commerce among the 
several states or with foreign nations is 
hereby declared to be illegal. 


This provision, of course, was de- 
signed to forbid and prevent mergers, 
trusts, monopolies or agreements 
which might restrain trade. But, de- 
clares big business, it has had the 
exact opposite effect of the one in- 
tended. It has been the main and 
most active cause of the many busi- 
ness mergers of late years. Since one 
public utilities company, for instance, 
is forbidden to have an understanding 
with another with respect to price, 
limitation of production or apportion- 
ment of territory, it simply absorbs 
the other company. Thus the “re- 
straint of trade” part of the Sherman 
act has actually fostered trusts. It is 
also accused of having led to cut- 
throat competition, waste and over- 
production. 

That the agitation for a modification 
of the trust laws is not confined to 
“selfish interests” is shown by the 
following extract from his annual mes- 
sage to Congress submitted by Presi- 
dent Hoover last December: 


I recommend that the Congress insti- 
tute an inquiry into some aspects of the 
economic working of these laws. I do not 
favor repeal of the Sherman act. The 


prevention of monopolies 
is of the most vital public 
importance. Competition 
is not only the basis of 
protection to the consumer, but is the in- 
centive to progress. However, the inter- 
pretation of these laws by the courts, 
upon those enterprises closely related to 
the use of the natural resources of the 
country, makes such an inquiry advisable 


President Hoover cited the bitumi- 
nous coal industry as an example of 
a waste of natural resources which 
cannot be remedied under the present 
interpretation of the law, but the oil 
industry is even a more striking one. 
Every time the oil producers got to- 
gether to plan some sort of limit to 
production in order to save the busi- 
ness from waste and chaos the cry of 
“the Sherman act” was raised. The 
government itself tried to cooperate 
with the oil men, but found itself 
hampered by the anti-trust acts. 

Very little effort was made in the 
last session of Congress to comply 
with the president’s recommendation 
for an inquiry. There were some reso- 
lutions offered to comply, but they 
usually deviated from the President’s 
meaning and intention. Some bills to 
amend the anti-trust laws were intro- 
duced by Senator Nye of North Da- 
kota, which bills provided for pen- 
alties and damages resulting from bad 
trade practices, but nothing was done. 

There is plenty of opposition to any 
change in the anti-trust laws. At- 
torney General Mitchell, referring spe- 
cifically to the oil business, said any 
combination to restrain production 
would naturally lead to governmental 
supervision to protect the public—and 
that is a “dubious proposal.” Some 
industries are opposed to a modifica- 
tion of the Sherman act. They believe 
their main advantage lies in the merg- 
ers they have made, or intend to 
make. They are also afraid of losing 
the right of injunction in labor dis- 
putes which the act confers. Mr. Fort 
declares the people are no longer 
afraid of big business, but there have 
been many expressions of doubt as to 
what oil producers, for instance, 
might do if given control of produc- 
tion and prices without government 
restraint. The American Federation of 
Labor, on the other hand, has added 
its powerful influence to the cause of 
revision, which fact will probably em- 
bolden a number of congressmen to 
support it who would otherwise be 
afraid of seeming to help the trusts. 
It will probably come up next session. 
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- TOPICAL TOPICS 





THE ARMAMENT QUESTION 


RIME MINISTER MacDONALD 
P celebrated the anniversary of 

the treaty of Versailles by de- 
claring in Parliament that Britain was 
the only one of the great powers to 
reduce army and navy expenditures 
since the war. He gave figures to 
show that the United States, France, 
Italy and Japan were steadily increas- 
ing, but his statistics and conclusions 
were both challenged by Senator Reed 
of Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
Senate military affairs committee. 

In 1914, said MacDonald, Britain 
spent on her navy what would be 
equivalent today to  $380,000,000, 
while in 1930 it spent $260,000,000. 
The United States, on the other hand 
spent $210,000,000 in 1914 and $390,- 
000,000 in 1930, while other powers ad- 
vanced in proportion. The American 
army cost was also said to have in- 
creased by $90,000,000 since 1925 
while the British army expenditures 
have remained stationary since 1914. 
Senator Reed said the MacDonald 
figures created a “mistaken impres- 
sion.” He pointed out that the Amer- 
ican army appropriations had de- 
creased from $490,000,000 in 1921 to 
$331,000,000 in 1930, and that during 
the same period navy costs had drop- 
ped from $443,000,000 to $390,000,000. 
It will be noted different dates were 
used in making comparisons, hence 
some confusion. It is unfair and mis- 
leading, according to Senator Reed, to 
compare armament strength according 
to cost, for it costs 50 per cent more 
to build a cruiser here than in Britain, 
while destroyers and submarines cost 
fhree times as much here. Moreover, 
the Senator added, much of our pres- 
ent expenditures are in the nature of 
building new barracks and quarters. 
“Today,” he said, “our army has 130,- 
750 officers and men and the British 
201,428.” 


CHICAGO RESURGENT 

Chicago has its racketeers and its 
financial troubles but is far from be- 
ing down-hearted or broke, announced 
Mayor Cermak, and there are lots of 
other cities in worse fix—56 having 
a higher tax rate. The “hardest work- 
ing mayor” by dismissing several 
thousand unnecessary employees and 
stopping political graft has initiated 
savings which are estimated to reach 
$6,000,000 a year—nearly 10 per cent 
of the salary roll—but he says the 
trimming job is hardly started yet, 
and his efficiency engineer, J. L. Jac- 
obs, thinks the economy may be ex- 
tended to $50,000,000 annually. 

But the mayor has not yet been able 
to achieve the reform in the tax ma- 
chinery which bankers have demand- 
ed as a condition for their help, and 
for lack of which the legislature re- 
fused to act. Governor Emerson an- 
nounced that a special session would 





not be called until a satisfactory plan 
had been agreed on. In the meantime 
school teachers have gone for two 
months without salaries, being furnish- 
ed with scrip which merchants will 
not accept. The mayor’s suggestion 
of a two-week payless vacation for 
all employees fell through because 
of the objections of organized labor. 
Delinquent taxes for the last three 
years total $170,000,000, and the de- 
linquency promises to be prolonged 
through a new suit filed by taxpayers 
to have the 1929 levy thrown out as 
“incomplete, illegal, fraudulent, unre- 
vised and incorrect.” 

Yet Mayor Cermak remains opti- 
mistic. Chicago is far from being 
“broke,” he declared, adding that the 
city could sell enough 1931 tax antici- 
pation warrants over the counter to 
pay salaries “if it wanted to go into 
the banking business.” He further 
declared that $60,000,000 cash was held 
by the city in various funds. In order 
to have more time for his work the 
mayor appointed an “official greeter,” 
George D. Gaw, who will meet dis- 
tinguished visitors to the city and 
take them over the streets in a very 
noticeable pure white automobile es- 
corted by police on white motorcycles. 


THAT WHEAT SURPLUS 
It looked like a tug of war between 
Kansas and the Farm Board. With 
wheat selling in the “bleeding” state 
for less than 50 cents a bushel Curtis 
and Capper of Kansas, two of the 





—Philadelphia Inquirer 
Just One Thing to Do 


most powerful men in the Senate, 
pleaded with the board to hold all of 
its 200,000,000 bushels off the market. 
Watson of Indiana, Republican Senate 
leader, had already asked the same 
thing. But the board stuck to its posi- 
tion of limiting sales to 5,000,000 a 
month, though not “at the present 
range of prices.” The Vice President 
and the Senator were displeased, but 
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hesitated to take the matter up with 
the President. Governor Woodrin. 
of Kansas said it was time for Chair. 
man Stone and the other members of 
the board to resign. Senator Borah oj 
Idaho chimed in to say it was “ryin.- 
ous to hold this surplus like a Day. 
ocles sword over the wheat market.” 
and suggested that it be held until the 
price reached $1.25 a bushel.  Siijj 
Mr. Stone stood like a stone wall. 


BONUS FIGHT SETTLED 


The Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
will continue to pay bonuses to its 
officers, but in much reduced amounts. 
Such is the result of the criticism and 
litigation by minority stock holders 
following the revelation made in 4 
lawsuit last spring that President 
Grace had been paid as much a $1,600.- 
000 a year, in addition to his $12,000 
salary. Charles M. Schwab, founder 
of the corporation and the chairman 
of the board, assumed complete re- 
sponsibility for the bonus system, 
which had resulted in $36,000,000 
being paid to officers in the last 14 
years, but of which he received noth- 
ing, and begged the stock holders to 
give him their approval. He appar- 
ently won the vote of a majority, but 
a minority filed suit seeking reim- 
bursement of the bonus money ani 
obtained an injunction preventing the 
recording or publication of the vote 
on the subject. As the case lingered 
in the chancery court of New Jersey 
Mr. Schwab and his followers made 
satisfactory concessions and the suit 
was dropped. Under the new plan 
the same eight per cent of net earn- 
ings will be paid as bonuses, but not 
until after the deduction of all fixed 
charges and depreciation. Higher 
salaries will be paid, but officers will 
get substantially less than before. Mi- 
nority litigants expressed themselves 
satisfied with the bonus under the new 
plan. 


VANDERBILT AND ARNO 


Never since the famous battle of 
Tweedle-Dee and Tweedle-Dum has 
there been a personal war like that 
staged by Cornelius Vanderbilt, jr. 
and Peter Arno. Since the first en- 
counter in which the man with the 
famous name chased the man famous 
for his cartoons with an unloaded pis- 
tol on that comic opera stage of Reno 
both men sued their wives for divorce, 
and got divorced by their wives in- 
stead. But that brought neither peace 
nor armistice. Running across each 
other later in the Reno railroad sta- 
tion, where each went to bid good-by 
to friends, Cornelius finally took of- 
fense at the “insulting grin” which 
Peter “retained” and took a poke al 
him. In taking a hasty back step the 
cartoonist’s foot slipped and he fell 
down—and that was all for that day. 
After Arno had left the city of divorces 
Vanderbilt announced that he was 
going to pursue him. When Arno go! 
back to New York to catch up on his 
cartoon work he made the newspapers 
again by stating that on his leaving 
Reno Vanderbilt had thrown a black- 
jack at him. It missed him and struck 
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the porter. Whether or not the por- 
er noticed it was not revealed. There 
was no mention of peace in the latest 


communique. 


A WICKERSHAM SLAM 


Uncle Sam himself was given a swift 
sick by the Wickersham Commission’s 
published sixth report for the way he 
treats his juvenile prisoners in reform- 
jtories and such institutions. The fed- 
eral government is trailing the pro- 
gressive States in the care of youthful 
law violators, it was said, and it was 
recommended that the whole question 
of juvenile delinquency be left almost 
entirely to the states. Three federal 
institutions in and around Washington 
were singled out for the brunt of the 
criticism, mention being made of leg 
irons, handcuffs, flogging and other 
harsh disciplinary measures that are 
ysed. Idleness, lack of vocational 
training and of recreation were espe- 
cially condemned. The report said 
939 boys under 18 were held in prisons 
in the last six months of 1930 for vio- 
lation of the federal prohibition act— 
18 of them being convicted in the 
Eastern district of Kentucky. 


A NICE FIGHT 


With Governor Woodring of Kansas 
and the Kansas City Star on one side 
and the New York head of the billion- 
dollar Cities Service Co., H. L. Doherty, 
on the other, and with millions of 
dollars for the “purse,” a fight was 
started that promised to make history. 
The governor and the newspaper be- 
gn a campaign to have Doherty’s 
company and its subsidiaries cut the 
rate of natural gas to some 100 cities 
in Kansas from 40 to 30 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet. Doherty was adamant. 
Then the Kansas banking department 
barred from sale in the state all Cities 
Service Co. curb stock except the first 
preferred issue. Doherty blamed the 
newspaper for influencing the gover- 
nor, and) he asked Postmaster General 
srown to bar it from the mails. Find- 
ing that to be the wrong tack he secur- 
ed a temporary injunction against the 
execution of the banking department’s 
order, and brought a libel suit for 
$12,000,000 against the Star. The paper 
charged that wartime gas prices were 
maintained in Kansas while Texas and 
Oklahoma had benefited by reduced 
costs. “The question,” said the Star, 
‘is whether control of a billion dol- 
lars puts a man above criticism, above 
government regulation, above’ the 
state.” The paper retained former 
senator James A. Reed of Missouri to 
defend it. Doherty charged the gov- 
enor was threatening to throw some 
of his subsidiary companies into re- 
ceivership. A state law provides re- 
ceivership for corporations which 
“pervert” or “abuse”’ their privileges. 

—_ ——_——_e-—-o—_ 
APPROPRIATE _ 

We suggest that the Olympic games at 
Los Angeles include the following events 
for politicians: 

1. Passing the buck. 

2. Turning over plans. 

3. Carrying water on both shoulders. 

4. Pointing with pride and viewing with 





alarm. 





Church Mergers and Changes 


Congregationalists and Disciples Form Huge Church Union; 
Episcopalians Plan to Ease Divorce Restrictions 


time for innovations in churches. 

Small attendance because of hot 
weather brings cooperative movements 
in most cities, several churches pool- 
ing resources for music, sermons and 
congregations. That evidently fos- 
ters a friendly spirit among rivals, 
and they tend to grow closer together. 


G ltime to time appears to be the 


At Seattle in joint convention the 
Congregational Church and the Dis- 
ciples of Christ (sometimes called 
Campbellites) agreed on articles of 
union, which were approved in sep- 
arate assemblies, and thus were merg- 
ed two Protestant bodies numbering 
more than 1,000,000 communicants. 
The total number of churches affect- 
ed in the country is 6,670. The name 
agreed on for the new union church 


was “Congregational and Christian 
Church.” Many Christian (Disciples) 


churches remained out of the merger. 


This is one merger accomplished out 
of many that have been proposed in 
recent years. It is greater in num- 
bers affected than the Canadian merg- 
er of 1929 in which Methodists, Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists fus- 
ed into one church, by act of Parlia- 
ment, involving a membership of 
about 700,000. But more than 100,000 
Presbyterians remained out of that 
union. Two years ago an attempt 
was made to merge Methodists, Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians in 
this country. The obstacle was in the 
division of the Presbyterians into 13 
branches, But Scotland has succeeded 
in merging the Presbyterian subde- 
nominations, and there is consequent- 
ly hope that the same may be done 
in this country. The interchurch re- 
lations committee of the Congrega- 
tional and Universalist churches rec- 
ommended a merger of those denom- 
inations in 1927, and also favored con- 
solidation with the Christians (Dis- 


ciples), United Brethren, Brethren 
and Methodist Protestants. Many ef- 
forts have been made to weld the 


Northern and Southern branches of 
the Methodist and _ Presbyterian 
churches, and those who have worked 
for that end are still hopeful. 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, prominent 
Congregational clergyman of New 
York, prophesied some years ago that 





WE’RE ASKING YOU 
Edmund J. Schick, 25, 3531 18th 


to What’s her name, 5050 Devon- 
shire. — from marriage license 
column in Detroit Legal News. 





within 300 years there will be a unit- 
ed Protestant Church in America. 
This in spite of the tendency of Prot- 
estant churches to split up over 
points of doctrine or practice. It is 


an interesting fact that the strongest 
influence for union among the 
churches comes from missionaries in 
foreign fields. The multiplicity of de- 
nominations and subdenominations of 
Christians has hampered their work 
and produced confusion in the minds 
of the heathen. 


The subject of birth control, com- 
panionate marriage (so persistently 
advocated by Judge Ben Lindsey) and 
allied issues con- 
tinue to agitate 
practically all 
church  organiza- 
tions. They were 
discussed in semi- 
nars at the Seattle 
convention. In 
New York a step 
was taken in the 
Protes «nt Episco- 
pal C arch to soft- 
en restrictions on 





Lindsey divorced people. 
The joint commis- 
sion of the general convention on 


divorce proposed a canon on divorce 
providing for the marriage of divorc- 
ed persons in Episcopal churches by 
the clergy using the regular prayer 
book service. But individual clergy- 
men are to have the right to decline 
to officiate. A former plan proposed 
last April would have permitted the 
marriages, but not in the church, nor 
with the prayer book service—but 
that brought a storm of protest, and 
the more liberal proposal resulted. 
The proposed canon will be presented 
to the general convention of the 
church at Denver in September. 

A plea for religion in the public 
schools was made by Dean Luther A. 
Weigle of the Yale Divinity School in 
an address before the Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs of the University of Vir- 
ginia. Dr. Weigle favored keeping 
sectarianism out of the schools, but 
declared that the principle of religious 
freedom was designed to protect re- 
ligious belief and not to hinder or de- 
stroy it. “The tacit denial of religion 
in our schools,” said Dr. Weigle, “im- 
perils of the foundations of life.” 


Oi or 


DENSE DOROTHY DEDUCTS 

The reason there is so much illiteracy 
in Russia is that names there are so hard 
to spell. 

Madison Square Garden is where New 
Yorkers raise their vegetables. 

An empty stomach is a breakfast nook 

Baton Rouge is a shade of face powder. 

A cornborer is a chiropodist. 

Paying the piper and the plumber are 
the same thing. 

Painting animal pictures is a beastly 
occupation. é 

a ee 

Then there is the small boy who doesn’t 
have to wash his neck and ears during 
watermelon season. 
































































































































FROM OTHER LANDS 





NOBILE SEEKS AMUNDSEN 


General Umberto Nobile, Italian ex- 
plorer who commanded the dirigible 
Italia on its ill-fated expedition, was 
on board the Russian ice-breaker 
Malygin when it sailed from Archangel 
for a cruise in far northern waters. He 
hopes to find Roald Amundsen and the 
missing members of the Italia expedi- 
tion. Nobile bases his hopes on in- 
formation given to him by Anthony 
Fiala, an American explorer, who stat- 
ed that several years ago he left a 
cache of provisions on Rudolf Island 
and that he told Amundsen and his 
aid of these stores before they left 
Oslo in a plane to attempt the rescue of 
Nobile and his men. Amundsen was 
an expert at living on the arctic coun- 
try and Nobile and others believe that 
he, and possibly the missing members 
of the Italia expedition, may still be 
found in the region around Cape Flora. 


LONDON STILL LARGEST 


Preliminary census figures for 1931 
indicate that Great Britain now has a 
population of 44,790,000, which is an 
increase of 2,021,000 in the last decade. 
Greater London, with a population of 
8,202,000, easily keeps its lead as the 
largest city in the world. Greater New 
York, its nearest rival, has a popula- 
tion of some 6,981,000. 


“GREATEST NATION ON EARTH” 

Ramsey MacDonald, prime minister 
of Great Britain, speaking in the capi- 
tal of his own country before a meet- 
ing of the American Society paid 
America one of the most glowing trib- 
utes ever paid by a British statesman 
on his own soil. Referring to the Bos- 
ton Tea Party among other things, he 
said: “That historical incident means 
that you are able to celebrate this day, 
that you are able to look back on your 
history with pride. It means that you 
are able to lift up your heads to the 


world, that you have been able to 
build up by patient labor, by courage 
and self-respect the greatest nation 
that now exists on the face of the 
earth.” 


SHAVING MUG OUSTED 


The province of British Columbia 
took a sanitary step forward when it 
adopted a regulation requiring that 
barbers use shaving soap fresh from 
the container for each customer. The 
old-fashioned shaving mug widely 
used by barbers, declared the sanitary 
commission, is dangerously insanitary. 


INDIAN LABOR CONDITIONS 


A royal commission which spent two 
years studying labor conditions in 
India submitted its report to the Brit- 
ish House of Commons. John Henry 
Whitley, a former speaker of the 
House, headed the commission. Stark 
poverty, declared the report, is the 
chief reason for the inefficiency of 
Indian workers. “Hardships and the 
conditions of workers result mainly 
from the inability to afford something 
better. Thus poverty leads to bad 
conditions, bad ‘conditions and in- 
efficiency to poverty.” The commis- 
sion asserted that “there must be an 
endeavor to enhance the efficiency, to 
heighten earnings and to improve con- 
ditions of life.” It recommended limi- 
tation of hours, elimination of child 
labor and the general improvement of 
living conditions. The investigators 
found adult men working for as low as 
37 cents a day, and children from six 
to ten working for four cents a day. 
In many cases a vicious system pre- 
vails by which native overseers collect 
part of the worker’s pay in return for 
giving him a job. Ignorant peasants 
who leave their villages and go to the 
industrial centers to work are preyed 
upon in numerous ways. Money 
sharks collect interest as high as 20 
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An outstanding example of a Roman sunken garden is to be seen at the palace of the 


Doria Pamfili family. 
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per cent a month on loans to unfor. 
tunate workers. “Deplorable andj 
wretched” housing conditions cause 4 
high infant mortality. In some large 
towns, the commission found, there j< 
an astonishingly unequal distribution 
of men and women. Two females jo 
one male was found in several indys- 
trial centers. The commission stated 
that either prohibition or restriction 
of the sale of intoxicating, liquors 
would raise the efficiency of Indian 
workers and assist them to get ou! 
of debt. 


POP FOR COMMUNION 

The general assembly of the Church 
of Scotland advised all ministers wp- 
der its jurisdiction to consider the 
use of nonalcoholic wine in celebrat- 
ing holy communion. This action 
was taken upon the recommendation 
of a committee which strongly con- 
demned the present use of port wine 
in the communion service. Members 
of the committee who opposed the 
step declared that “nonalcoholic wine” 
is a contradiction in terms and. that 
the only beverage answering to that 
description is ginger wine, a kind of 
pop or soda. 


ENVOY TO DOUBLE UP 


It was announced at Angora that 
Muhtar Bey, Turkish ambassador to 
Washington, will in the future serve 
as ambassador to Mexico as well as 
to the United States. The step was 
taken in the interest of economy and 
the diplomat will divide his time be- 
tween Washington and Mexico City. 


KOWTOWING CONDEMNED 

The Nanking government put its of- 
ficial ban om the ancient Chinese cus- 
tom of kowtowing. Many members 
of the Kuomintang party felt that the 
custom was too indicative of a cring- 
ing and servile nature and asked the 
government to propose a_ substitute 
form of salute for formal occasions. 
Accordingly the Nationalist govern- 
ment decreed that hereafter the Chi- 
nese must substitute for the kowtow 
three bows made while standing. 
“Kowtowing,” declared the decree, is 
“feudalistic and bad.” 


FILIPINOS INCREASE 


Estimates made by the Philippine 
Health Service show that the native 
population of the Philippine Islands 
has almost doubled since the American 
occupation. The population is now 
about 12,240,000. In 1903, when the 
first census was taken under the Amer- 
ican occupation, the population was 
estimated at about 7,000,000. 


AMERICAN CITIZEN WINS 


The supreme rent commission of the 
court of cassation in Paris rendered 4 
decision of importance to Americans 
living in France. Captain Paul Ayres 
Rockwell, an American citizen, seve 
years ago began litigation to eject 4 
French tenant from a house in Paris 
which he had purchased. Four ¢e- 
cisions of the lower rent courts held 
that American citizens in France 40 
not have equal rights with French 
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citizens under the rent laws and that 
accordingly Captain Rockwell could 
not eject the tenant against his will. 
The American appealed to the su- 
preme rent commission of the court 
of cassation, which recently held that 
ynder the American-French consular 
treaty of 1853 Americans enjoy the 
same rights as French citizens under 
the French rent laws and that ac- 
cordingly Captain Rockwell was 
legally entitled to claim possession of 
the house which he purchased. 


BOUNDARY DISPUTE 


An old boundary dispute between 
Panama and Costa Rica was reopened 
when the Costa Rican government ap- 
pointed a justice of the peace and two 
sheriffs in the district of Rabo de 
Gallo, a district over which Panama 
has been exercising jurisdiction. The 
new Officials, who were regarded as 
usurpers by many of the inhabitants, 
threatened to take drastic action 
against any resident who refused to 
pay a head tax to the Costa Rican 
government. 


M, P/S APOLOGIZE 

The affray in the British House of 
Commons which occurred after four 
Labor members resisted efforts of the 
sergeant at arms to remove John Mc- 
Govern of Glasgow after he had spoken 
impertinently to the speaker became 
a closed incident when the offending 
members—James Maxton, John Becket, 
George Buchanan and John Kinley— 
made formal apologies to the House. 
McGovern, who started the disturb- 
ance by defying the speaker and then 
resisting the attendants, was suspend- 
ed for the remainder of the session. 
Premier MacDonald, Stanley Baldwin 
and Lioyd George all agreed that the 
apologies of the four should be accept- 
ed and the matter permitted to rest 
there. 


FILM CONTROVERSY SETTLED 


A three-year controversy over the 
admission of American films into 
France was temporarily settled when 
the French undersecretary of state for 
fine arts signed the cinema control 
decree abolishing the old quota sys- 
lem and providing that for one year 
American films may enter France 
without restriction as to number and 
subject only to the usual import duties. 
The decree establishes complete reci- 
procity in films between the two coun- 
tries and is based on the policy that 
France will place restrictions on films 
only from countries where restrictions 
are imposed on French-made films. 


CHACO NOTE PUBLISHED 


Five neutral countries headed by 
Uraguay, in compliance with a re- 
quest from the Paraguayan govern- 
ment, published their decision on the 
controversy between Paraguay and 
Bolivia over the Chaco boundary. The 
neutral nations, after stating in detail 
the contentions of the two countries, 
suggested that Paraguay and Bolivia 
both inform them whether they are 
willing to authorize representatives 
in Washington to begin diplomatic 


hegotiations with a view of a final set- 





tlement. It was added that the parties 
to the controversy might supplement 
the Washington negotiations by others 
conducted more directly. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


Miss Evangeline Booth, commander 
of the Salvation Army in the United 
States, definitely allied herself with 
the opponents of the Salvation Army 
bill which passed the British House of 
Commons in an amended form and 
which is now 
pending before the 
House of Lords. 
As it now stands 
the bill proposes 
to give the High 
Council the right 
of electing’ the 
General whenever 
there is a vacancy 
instead of permit- 
ting the General to 
designate his suc- 
cessor as in the 
past. Miss Booth 
conferred with 
General Edward J. Higgins, the present 
commander in chief, on the subject in 
the United States and a letter she wrote 
to him was produced by the committee 
of Lords holding hearing on the bill. 
“As a daughter of General William 
Booth, founder of the Salvation Army, 
i am entitled to state what I know to 
have been his mind on this matter,” 
declared Miss Booth. “He held that 
he was justified in adopting an abso- 
lute generalship by foundation deed 
because he would be able at any time 
to amend this deed. “What I have 
done,’ he would say, ‘I can undo.’ He 
resolutely opposed any appeal to Par- 
liament because he did not wish to 
stereotype his own absolutism. This 
bill creates, therefore, an autocracy 
in the Army, to which my father never 
aspired and which he would have 
strongly resisted.” 





Higgins 


PERUVIAN REVOLT SQUELCHED 

The latest revolt in Peru petered out 
when troops sent from Lima by the 
junta entered Cuzco unopposed. What 
remained of the rebellious troops 
sought refuge in the jungles, while 
their leaders fled across the border 
into Bolivia. Apparently the revolt, 
which started when two regiments of 
troops in the south mutinied, failed 
because it lacked leadership and a 
clearly defined purpose. 


SEATTLE-TOKYO HOP FAILS 


Reg L. Robbins and Harold S. 
Jones, Texas aviators, abandoned 
their proposed flight from Seattle to 
Tokyo in the monoplane Fort Worth 
when heavy headwinds and poor 
visibility made contact with their re- 
fueling plane impossible and compell- 
ed them to come down at Solomon, 
about 30 miles from Nome, Alaska. 
The flyers were seeking the $25,000 
award offered by a Japanese newspa- 
per for the first nonstop flight from 
Seattle to Tokyo. The Fort Worth had 
made five successful contacts with 
their refueling plane over Alaska 
when it came down at Solomon. 











FOREIGN TABS 





Sweden 
Nathan Soederblom, archbishop of 
Sweden, who won 1930 Nobel peace prize 
for efforts to unify churches in movement 
for universal peace, dies at Stockholm, 
aged 65. He was leader of Swedish Luth- 
eran church and pro-chancellor of Upsala 
university. 
Peru 
Supreme court, on appeal of deposed 
President Leguia who is in prison, de- 
clares criminal court incompetent to try 
Leguia’s case and that only supreme court 
is competent to try charges against a 
former president of the republic. 


Korea 


In retaliation for assaults by Chinese 
on Koreans in Manchuria, mobs of Ko- 
reans in different cities start racial riots 
in which a hundred Chinese are killed and 
hundreds of others are injured. 


Italy 
Kaye Don, British sportsman, breaks 
own world speedboat record of 103.49 


miles an hour (made in Argentina last 
spring) when he pilots Miss England 
over measured course near Gardone, Italy, 
at rate of 110.22 miles an hour. 
Chile 

Faced with acute economic and finan- 
cial problems President Carlos Ibanez ac- 
cepts resignation of Premier Jaramillo and 
his cabinet and asks Francisco Garces, 
president of Central Bank of Chile, to 
form a revamped ministry in which pres- 
ent ministers of war and marine are re- 
tained. 

Turkey 

King Feisal of Irak, a country once sub- 
ject to Turkey, is warmly received in 
Angora by President Kemal and his cab- 
inet. 

Irak 

Strained relations between Irak and Per- 
sia result when a Persian military squad- 
ron passes over frontier near Changin 
without permission from Irak authorities. 


Philippines 
Communist activities and fear of Colo- 
rum uprising leads Philippine constabu- 
lary to make extensive confiscations of 
firearms in Bulacan and Nueva Ecija prov- 
inces within 100 miles of Manila. 


Norway 


Danish minister at Oslo hands 
wegian foreign office a note protesting 
against occupation of parts of eastern 
Greenland by private Norwegian hunting 
expedition. 


Nor- 





A foreign critic says American women 
do not show enough hauteur. You can’t 
expect them to show everything. 





First Chicago Gangster—I’m going to 
buy a new machine. 


2nd One—Gun or auto? 
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TRAFFIC REFORM 


FTER letting self-willed traffic 
A authorities play hob with local 

regulations for years, the Dis- 
trict will in September abide by the 
National Code on Street and Highway 
Safety. It was a peculiar state of af- 
fairs—not to say a slap at the Presi- 
dent—which permitted those in charge 
of Washington’s traffic to flout the 
rules drawn up under Mr. Hoover’s 
guidance for uniformity of regulations. 
Particularly obstinate was the for- 
mer traflic director—now demoted 
to an assistant—about the left-hand 
(rotary) turn. Visiting motorists 
were perplexed by the rule which 
required them to turn from the 
center of the street intersecting at 
the right. Not only that, but local 
autoists found that this turn blocked 
persons wanting to turn right. Com- 
plications entered because the stand- 
ard left turn—from the center of the 
street—was followed out where there 
were no lights or traffic officers. Wash- 
ington’s belated acceptance of the 
standard code, it is hoped, will remedy 
the traffic snarls for which the capital 
city is infamous. 


FLYERS EAT AND RUN 

A local newspaper said they looked 
“sheepish.” But after seeing Wiley 
Post and Harold Gatty in their local 
receptions we would say they were 
just timid. In view of their globe- 
girdling feat they certainly had no 
reason to feel sheepish. They lunch- 
ed with Mr. Hoover, attended a Na- 
tional Press Club reception and had 
dinner with the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, all in somewhat abash- 
ed fashion. Their only response to 
the President’s address of welcome was 
“Thank you.” Even under promptings 
from Senator Bingham of Connecti- 
cut, their air-minded personal guide, 
they said but little. Post felt called 
on to explain: “I don’t know what it’s 
all about. It seems like a dream to me.” 

Yet the men who are now famous 
as the two boys who got around quite 
a lot could have told many interest- 
ing things had their modesty not pre- 
vented. For one thing, they might 
have explained how they left to circuit 
the world with $30 and returned with 
change. And how they ate less than 
10 pounds of food on their whole trip. 
They did mention how they were 
temporarily mired in Blagovestchenk, 
a place never heard of before because 
it is a little too long to go on the side 
of a Pullman. From other sources we 
learned that Post, the one-eyed pilot 
of the flight, lost his left optic (he 
wears a glass one) while working on 
an oil drill to obtain money to foster 
his aviation study. However, F. C. Hall 
was not reluctant to admit that his 
sole purpose in backing the flight was 
to bring fame to his only child, Winnie 
Mae, after whom the plane was named. 

Unfortunately, arrangements for en- 
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tertaining the suddenly distinguished 
personages were not as complete as 
they might have been. There was no 
woman or flowers to welcome Mrs. 
Post and Mrs. Gatty and they remained 
in the background throughout. No 
chance was given them to dress before 
being whisked to the White House and 
Post met the chief executive in a suit 
badly in need of pressing. Mrs. Gatty’s 
recent flight to New York for ovations 
to her husband was her first trip in a 
plane. She is typically English. Her 
husband, you know, was born in 
Tasmania and educated in Australia. 
The flyers were supposed to fly to 
and from Washington but bad weather 
further muddled things. From what 
we can gather after attending the Post- 
Gatty receptions is that it is indeed 
difficult to make a national hero out 
of two men. But, as Gatty explained 
in one of his few utterances, the flight 
was a testimonial to “the superiority 
of the American plane and the Amer- 
ican motor.” The flyers carried no 
spare parts and their only repairs en 
route were to hammer out a curled 
propeller blade and change several 
spark plugs, 


NOT IN THE GUIDE BOOKS 


Transplated trees in front of the 
Agriculture Department building look- 
ing for all the world like a doughboy’s 
legs with their wrappings of khaki- 
like cloth even to the outer branches 
. . . Steel framework of a seven-story 
building on upper 14th street being 
dismantled after standing uncomplet- 
ed for four years ... Two stout Indian 
girls fashionably attired driving an ex- 
pensive auto with a Tulsa, Okla., tag 
on New York avenue ... The chipped 
condition of the Crawford bronze 
doors entering the Senate wing... 
The plane of one Schirazi on the roof 
of the hangar at Hoover field where 
he had inadvertently landed prepara- 
tory to a non-stop trip to Persia... 
The Christian Heurich Brewing Co. 
plant near the Potomac river awaiting 
the end of prohibition or government 
building development ... The new 
14th street restaurant that can’t serve 
ice cream because corner competi- 
tors protest. 


FORD THEATER MUSEUM 


Old Ford’s theater where Abraham 
Lincoln was fatally wounded by John 
Wilkes Booth will, in August, become 
another capital memorial to the 
“Martyred President.” There is a 
movement on foot to have the next 
Congress authorize restoration of the 
theater interior. Unless this is done, 
the floors will remain pretty much as 
they were when the building was used 
as a government storehouse, though 
lately gone over for the new purpose to 
which the 68-year-old structure (it was 
once a church) is now to be devoted. 
The first floor will house relics of the 
Great Emancipator moved from the 
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house across the street where Lincoln 
died. Known as the Oldroyd collec- 
tion from Captain O. H. Oldroyd (now 
deceased) who privately promoted it 
for 30 years, it was finally purchased 
for $50,000 by the government. The 
second and third floors will be given 
over to patriotic meetings. 


WET HUMOR DAMPENED 


In some municipalities where the 
dry law is winked at it is considered 
smart to ridicule prohibition before 
the bar of justice and, unfortunately 
for law and order, magistrates join in 
evincing contempt. But not in the na- 
tion’s capital—as one culprit before 
the police court discovered to his sor- 
row. Interrogation led to the matter 
of drinking and the man at the bar 
boasted: “Sure, I'll take a drink any 
old time.” Whereupon Judge Schuldt 
fined him $10 on a main charge and 
$10 for contempt of court in thus ex- 
pressing his disapproval of the law. 


THOSE WHITE HOUSE GIFTS 


“Well, boys, what have we got to- 
day?” President Hoover might reason- 
ably be expected to remark at the 
dawn of a day of gift receiving at the 
White House. For every day is gift 
day at the executive mansion. [If it 
isn’t a box of choice fruit grown by 4 
home-town booster it’s a gift animal 
pet. The other day the shower of 
presents included a pie compounded of 
the finest Michigan cherries. Then 
came a box of peaches presented by 
a “peach” from Moapa. Valley, Nev. 
For her part, the First Lady received 
a model of the Carmel (Cal.) Mission 
in which she and Mr. Hoover were 
married. It was made by fifth grade 
schoolchildren of the Santa Clara 
schools. We don’t know who gels 
(all) the “goodies,” but the fact 1s 
that despite all the attendant pul- 
licity of presenting something to the 
chief executive he rarely if ever 
makes use of it. If it is a delicacy, one 
of the White House secretaries ma) 
get it. If they don’t want it, the lesser 
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attaches may get a chance at it. If it 
is a gift dog or a cat almost anyone 
connected with the White House can 
have it—there are so many of these 
animals. Should the beast be a wild 
one, he goes to the local zoo. Presents 
destined for the White House are so 
numerous that they are more of a 
nuisance than anything else. 

a 


“NUMBER, PLEASE!” 


When Pa and Ma came back from 
the Centennial in 1876 they couldn’t get 
done talking about Alexander Graham 
Bell’s newfangled contraption called 
the telephone. Since then their chil- 
dren have stopped talking it over, but 
never ceased talking over it. Three 
years after the Centennial the new con- 
trivance became so utterly common 
that in New York City alone there 
were no telephone numbers—nor the 
necessity of such—all a New Yorker 
need do was to consult the cute little 
card and ask the operator for a con- 
nection with Isadore Cohen or Sophie 
Finklestein. 

In those good old taciturnal times 
it cost real money to partake of 
feast of reason and a flow of soul” 
over the phone. Only the rich could 
afford to discuss their neighbors by 
wire, buzz one’s sweetie for a date 
or ask the lady next door for the loan 
of a lime and the use of her shaker— 
for the cost of a single phone was (take 
it or leave it) $240 per year. But, dur- 
ing the 52 vocal years that have passed, 
New York state has 2,595,537 phones 
and the United States 19,341,295. By 
languidly lifting the receiver at once 
one is hooked up with a nation-wide 
system using 80 million miles of wire, 
representing an investment of four 
billion dollars. Calls cost but a baga- 
telle and we complete some 27 billion 
calls each year. As a nation we brag 
of 163 phones for each 1,000 of popula- 
tion, while Europe has only 17 for that 
number. 

But for all our loquacity, copia ver- 
borum and gab, and despite our tele- 
phone supremacy, there’s another gab- 
by group which out-spendthrifts our 
oral fluency. Ivar Kreuger, who pier- 
ponts coups in Europe, tells us that in 
Stockholm the Swedish out-match us 
—phonetically speaking—and bane got 
a greater number of telephones, per 
head, than either garrulous Gotham or 
chatty Chicago. Excuse it, please! 
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WELL NOW DEPARTMENT 

They actually sell electric fans at Pore | 
Alaska. 

A New York mother tried to cure a 
small daughter of the whooping cough by 
feeding her a live goldfish. 

All water used in the national park on 
the south rim of the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado has to be brought in by rail- 
road tank cars from Flagstaff, Arizona, 

The fine for thumbing a ride in Penn- 
sylvania is now a dollar. 


An Ellsworth, Me., man accidentally set 
fire to his home while boring a hole in 
the wall with a brace and bit. The bit 
ignited the shavings. 

In London there is a shop known as 
“Uncle Sam’s” that doesn’t sell a single 
American product. 
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ed curtains at the White House 

they have been replaced... Even 
in these days of rigid economy the 
executive mansion seems to be well re- 
paired. It hasn’t leaked secrets for 
Wall Street in quite some time... 
It is interesting to note that “Why is 
Your Country at War?”, “Currency 
and the Money Trust” and “The Eco- 
nomic Pinch,” books which helped 
stamp the late Representative Charles 
A. Lindbergh, father of Lindy, a radi- 
cal, are more in demand at the Con- 
gressional Library than ever ... The 
government is to make a 500-acre ad- 
dition to Bolling field at a cost of 
$4,000,000, work to be started in Sep- 
tember ... The six dogs in the White 
House kennels have received silver 
dog licenses from the District tax de- 
partment ... Sam Jones, negro re- 
cently retired after 21 years of service 
as District messenger, was born a 
slave. 


. re mention was made of patch- 


The fact that women have gone in 
for longer dresses caused a local 
apartment house to raise the height 
of hangers in its 2,000 clothes closets 

.. Sleepers in Washington’s parks are 
aroused (politely) by police at eight 
a, m. every day. Some people now 
want to know who arouses the police- 
men... Biz is so bad that some down- 
town stores have been able to arrange 
leases so that owners of buildings 
can gamble on a certain percentage of 
future profits instead of waiting for 
stipulated rent that never comes... 
A score of firms have agreed to aban- 
don their small road signs in Maryland 
for the sake of scenic beauty . It’s 
against the law to sell coal in the Dis- 
trict except by the long ton (2,240 
pounds) ...So much fuss has been 
made about strict dental requirements 
at Annapolis that the entrance “fee” 
is now 20 instead of 24 serviceable 
teeth. Some time ago when a young 
lad passed all examinations save that 
of teeth and was turned down his 
Senator-recommender angrily asked: 
“What do they want over there—men 
to bite the enemy?” 


“Don’t swat the fly!” cautions the 
local zoo. It asks residents to trap 
them alive and send them in to feed 








the small snakes. There has been such 
a dearth of insects locally that the zoo 
had to import maggots from Georgia 
for reptilian diet ... The school board 
has authorized purchase of a doll of 
child size “to serve as a lay model for 
bathing, dressing, changing and gen- 
eral handling of patients” by the home 
economics students ...A man found 
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perched on top of the White House 
fence one morning at 5:30 o’clock 
proved to be a Mount Airy, N. C., resi- 
dent who wanted to interest the Presi- 
dent in another around-the-world hop. 
When he added that his father “owned 
the mint” he was sent to a hospital 
for observation . . . The Washington 
Herald reports the case of a man 
standing alongside a motionless auto 
in Southern Maryland who asked a 
passing motorist to give him a tow. 
When Washington was reached the 
Good Samaritan found that the other 
car was minus an engine! 


a 
OUR ZOOLOGY LESSON 


All spiders are short-sighted. 
Owls have two pairs of eyelids. 


A blackbird bathes at least a dozen 
times a day. 

The goldfish is merely a domesticated 
variety of the Chinese carp. 

Geese are used as watchdogs around 


homes in the West Indies. 
Rhinoceros herds 
If your camp is 
find out. 
The male cardinal is the most affection- 
ate of birds. Only death or captivity can 
separate it from its mate. 


use the same paths. 
pitched on one you'll 


A gun fired close to the ear of a sloth 


will not cause the slightest tremor in 
that creature’s body. 
Caged animals age more rapidly in 


light colored cages than they do in dark 
colored cages. 
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THE POLITICAL ARENA 





MORATORIUM ECHOES 

FTEN in baseball games the use 
QO of a certain player by one side 

will determine the use of an- 
other by the other side. There is 
something of the same in politics. The 
successful negotiation of the mora- 
torium by President Hoover was not 
only considered making his nomina- 
tion safe, but was felt to have a bear- 
ing on the Democratic candidate. Ac- 
cording to some “experts” it raised the 
stock of Owen D. Young, prominent 
industrialist, the leading author of the 
Young plan which figured so promi- 
nently in moratorium discussions, and 
which continues to regulate repara- 
tions payments. The theory is that 
recent events have shown that Amer- 
ican welfare is closely connected, 
after all, with the welfare of Europe, 
and Young is a Democrat who is fa- 
miliar with European affairs and 
needs. It might be noticed in this 
connection that speakers have been 
unusually bold of late in urging the 
entrance of the United States into the 
League of Nations—particularly speak- 
ers at the Institute of Public Affairs 
sponsored by the University of Vir- 
ginia. That subject was not touched, 
however, by Governor Roosevelt, one 
of the institute speakers. He confined 
his remarks to excessive local govern- 
ment and excessive taxes. On the 
moratorium question Governor Ritchie 
of Maryland, another Democratic can- 
didate, advanced the opinion that the 
President had in reality recognized 
the intimate connection between rep- 
aration payments and debt payments 
to the United States, and that both 
will probably soon stop. He did not 
seem to think, however, that this 
would be an unadulterated evil, for it 
might be more important to America 
to prevent a German collapse than to 
collect the debts. 


ROBINSON REARS 


Senator Robinson of Arkansas is 
again a candidate for the presidential 
nomination, and it is quite natural and 
logical that he should be heard from 
now and then. In his last call to the 
public he chose the tariff question as 
the subject matter. He suggested 
through the Democratic National Com- 
mittee that since the President had put 
his moratorium over he should next 
address himself to a revision of the 
tariff, by way of improving economic 
conditions. “An announcement from 
him,” said Senator Robinson, “that the 
worst exactions of the Grundy tariff 
would be corrected with his aid and 
countenance would give the same com- 
fort to his own countrymen that his 
reparations moratorium was expected 
to give to the staggering nations of 
Europe.” 

When Robinson states a thing he 
usually states it forcefully. But on the 
very next day his old friendly enemy 
who sits across the Senate aisle, Smoot 











I. on 


Rewised Saying: ‘To Bray or Not to Bray” 


of Utah, came back at him with 
the regular Republican come-back. 
“Which of the Smoot-Hawley tariff 
rates does your party want to have 
lowered?” he asked. That question al- 
ways bothers, for the Democrats are 
divided on the tariff question almost 
as much as on the prohibition ques- 
tion. When it comes to specific rates 
instead of the whole bill in general 
terms there is trouble—there is dan- 
ger of stepping on some Democratic 
toes. Jouett Shouse, said Senator 
Smoot, is the only Democratic leader 
who has specified any rates he wants 
lowered—he named wool and sugar. 
Republican Leader Watson also chided 
the Democratic leader for “indulging 
in shopworn and discredited charges 
about the tariff.” 


THE NEGRO CONGRESSMAN 


There were reports that redistrict- 
ing in Illinois had played hob with 
the chances of Representative Oscar 
de Priest of Chicago to get reelected. 
His new and enlarged district was said 
to contain nearly 50 per cent white 
residents. But upon leaving Wash- 
ington the only negro member of Con- 
gress expressed himself very confident 
of being returned for a third term, 
stating that five colored members in 
the legislature had seen to it that his 
district included a majority of negro 
voters. Of the 218 precincts at pres- 
ent, he said, only 75 are white, and 
he predicted that his majority of 8,000 
in the last election would be increased 
to 30,000 in the next. 


HEFLIN COMPLAINS 


Former Senator Heflin of Alabama, 
who obtained a long and expensive 
Senate investigation of the election in 
which he was defeated by 50,000 votes, 
views all moves of his political ene- 
mies with alarm and is on the alert 
to combat them. He begged the Sen- 
ate committee in vain to _ protest 
against a state investigation of the 
election which was ordered by the 
Alabama legislature. “It would in- 
stitute a reign of terror among my 
witnesses,” he declared. Senator-elect 
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Bankhead said the state investigation 
was to aid the Senate’s inquiry by an 
examination of all election officers. 
which it was presumed the Senate 
committee could not make. Just pre- 
viously Mr. Heflin publicly broke with 
his former colleague, Senator Black. 
charging him with attempting to in- 
terfere with the Senate investigation. 
and with having made unwarranted 
reflection on him (Heflin) in a cor- 
respondence with the Nye campaign 
funds committee. Black has steadily 
opposed the investigation on the 
ground that it was based on vague and 
indefinite charges. The Senate com- 
mittee found plenty of proof of irreg- 
ularities in the ballot, but it appeared 
to have no definite tendency. 


CANDIDATE FRANCE 


The announcement of former Sena- 
tor Joseph I. France of Maryland of 
his candidacy for the Republican nomi- 
nation in opposition to President Hoo- 
ver created such a small ripple on 
political waters that it was generally 
thought the ambitious doctor had been 
discouraged. But not so. Candidate 
France arranged a big political meet- 
ing at his farm home in Maryland, and 
secured additional orators in the per- 
sons of former Senator Jonathan 
Bourne of Oregon and Lyell Rader of 
New York. That Dr. France has sul- 
phur and brimestone at his disposal 
for a political war may be judged from 
the following sample of his language. 
Speaking of the 18th amendment, he 
said, “It is an illegal statute, enacted 
in an illegal manner by men who were 
disloyal to the American faith.” 


THE SILVER CLOUD 


It begins to look as if Western sena- 
tors, representatives and politicians 
might once again combine into a sort 
of silver party. To them the silver 
question looms large, and they seem 
to be getting more and more excited 
about it. 

Senator Borah of Idaho is now talk- 
ing silver relief more than farm re- 
lief. He wants the leading nations to 
get together and restore the purchas- 
ing price of silver. That, he declared 
in a speech in his state, is needed with 
the moratorium to bring back pros- 
perity. France and the United States, 
he said, hold 5 per cent of the world’s 
gold, while the people in the rest of 
the world have a scanty supply of 
only 21 cents per capita. “Is it any 
wonder that the purchasing power of 
the millions has dried up, petrified, 
gone dead?” he asked. He blamed Eng- 
land for starting the trouble, and 
France for following suit, and he sug- 
gested that they retrace their steps. 
From China another Western sena- 
tor, Pittman of Nevada, announced 
the cheapness of silver was a big 
source of trouble there, and _ he 
suggested a year’s moratorium on the 
practice of smelting and selling silver 
coins. 
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FUNNY-BONING the NEWS 





MORATORIUMIZING 


EADLINE says, “GERMANY 
H WILL ACCEPT DEBT SUSPEN- 

SION UNCONDITIONALLY.” 
That’s the big hearted spirit, now isn’t 
it!. . . After boiling it down, it looks 
as if the Hoover plan is to merely 
forgive Germany before she refuses 
io pay... But the German dye indus- 
try alone should be able to declare an 





WEEK’S AD-A-LAFF 


MISHAWAKA—$3.50 per week, 4 
room home, Gas, elec., sink, stove 
heat. CHIC SALE model. Call Walsh 
2-5779 or 2-5941.—South Bend (Ind.) 
Tribune. 





Back of the news, in other words! 


snati 





extra dividend from selling red ink 
to the rest of the world ... And now 
we suppose they’ll moratoriumize the 
Democratic party’s debt to Mr. Raskob 

. However, we can still be thank- 
ful that France didn’t get to see some 
of our mayors who remained at home 
... There is no truth in the report 
that Mathatma Gandhi will journey 
to Canada to join the Dukhobors ... 
Two Cuban editors fought a five-point 
duel with swords and neither drew 
blood. They must have fought at 25 
paces. 


A Rumanian physician claims one 
can cure himself of anything by stay- 
ing in bed three months and eating 
3,000 lemons. We intend to investi- 
gate and find out if he is not a Cali- 
fornia Rumanian... Scotland is deep- 
ly concerned over keeping its young 
people from emigrating. Why not put 
up toll gates? ...A British scientist 
announces the invention of a tablet 
that contains the nourishment of 10 
eggs: He might have worked a little 
harder and made it an even dozen 
... An organization of divorcees has 
been formed in Jugoslavia, but in this 
country we couldn’t find halls big 
enough for them to hold meetings in 

. A news item tells about a plague 
of grasshoppers in Nevada. Tsk, tsk! 
We thought all along it was grass 
widows ... An Iron Mountain, Mich., 
woman has married a man who shot 
her 13 years ago. Revenge at last! 

. Out in Kansas a man aged 87 mar- 
ried an 18-year-old schoolteacher. 
Some men really think it’s never too 
late to learn. 


One of the O’Sullivan brothers, in- 
ventors of the rubber heel, died in 
Massachusetts and the local paper re- 
ported that he “passed quietly on.” At 
any rate his heels go marching on 
... An Austin was turned over in 
Palo Alto, Cal., when a six-year-old 
boy riding a tricycle ran into it... 
The Tariff Commission has reduced 
the duty on bent-wood furniture. This 











should be a comfort to the folks who 
are badly bent financially ... The cur- 
rent under-cover crack is that even if 
the gun in the Vanderbilt-Arno fracas 
wasn’t loaded, somebody was ...A 
Detroit man objects to being charged 
$40 for the use of a hospital operat- 
ing room. He contends that he was 
asleep all the time he was in it and 
that not he but the doctors used it... 
Women in pajamas have been barred 
from a Houston, Tex., church. Perhaps 
the minister was afraid they would 
Sleep during his sermon. Or tell 
each other bed-time stories .. . Theme 
song for the beach pajama parade: 
“HIP! HIP! ARRAY!” 


socks 
Young 
says over 


Wonder if two Schmeling 
knocked Stribling out? 
Stribling in his “Life Story” 
and over again, “according to the 
dope.” He should be more specific 
and identify the dope as there are so 
many of them in the fight game today 

. Representative Ackerman of New 
Jersey has donated to the public libra- 
ry of his home town the umbrella he 
has used for 52 years. Maybe that’s 
where he got it in the first place! 
...A Chicago paper told about a negro 
being shot, stabbed with a knife, struck 
over the head with a pistol and then 
thrown out of a 15-story window. 
But it did not say whether the man 
was hurt, thus leaving some readers 
in the dark ...A headline says, “WE 
ARE SLAVES TO MACHINES.” Sure, 
we know the answer to that one— 
machines with four rubber tires on 
them ... There is still justice! One 
of the persons overcome by the heat 
in New York was a radio crooner. 


>> 


NEW YORK’S HALL OF SHAME 

New York City is proud of its Hall 
of Fame. Possession being nine points 
of the law, New Yorkers rather claim 
it as their own. This, as every one 
knows, is all wrong, but there is an- 
other hall, which—alas—is their very 
own, a hall they seldom mention. It 
has no marble columns, no bronze 
tablets; how many names are inscrib- 
ed, nobody knows—no count is kept 
—nobody wants to remember. True 
New Yorkers are ashamed. Promi- 
nent on its roster stand the names of 
“Boss” Tweed, “Big Bill” Devery, 
“Curly” Cassiday and Maurice Con- 
nelly, but aside from those historical 
figures the number of new names that 
have been added quite recently is 
startling. Previous to the Seabury 
investigation the hall had several ad- 
ditions: Judge of Special Sessions 
Francis X. Mancuso (resigned), Mag- 
istrate Albert H. Vitale (removed), 
Magistrate George F. Ewald (resign- 
ed), County Judge W. Bernard Vause 
(resigned) and Magistrate Joseph F. 
Crater (vanished). Since Judge Sea- 
bury started his sifting, the list has 
grown rapidly: Besides immediate in- 
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dictments of 13 policemen and depart- 
mental charges against 20 others, there 
have been added: Magistrate Francis 
X. McQuade (resigned), Magistrate 
Henry M. R. Goodman (resigned), Mag- 
istrate George W. Simpson (resigned), 
Magistrate Leo Healy (resigned), Mag- 
istrate Jesse Silbermann (removed) 
and, unwilling to permit the Hall of 
Fame to be more gallant as to sex 
eligibility, Jean H. Norris, a womaa 
magistrate—removed. 

By adding five new names, once in 
every five years, the Hall of Fame will 
have filled all its niches by the year 
2000. The Hall of Shame has no such 
limitations, but long, long before the 
year 2000, the citizens of New York 
are hoping that there may be found 
those who will not betray their city 
for 30 pieces of silver. 





ee 


ROOF-RAISING PARTIES 
“Rejse gilder,” or roof-raising par- 
ties, are numerous these days in Den- 
mark. Woe to the builder who does 
not observe tradition by treating all 
hands employed on the building and 
otherwise help them to make merry. 





The builder of this did right by his hired 


hands. 


If he does not, according to an old 
Danish custom, he will find his new 
building degraded by having an empty 
sack hoisted over it instead of flags 
and wreaths as shown in the photo- 
graphs. It may be well to add that 
sacks are seldom seen. 


a 


ODE TO MILADY’S CHIN 


I love to watch milady’s chin; 
It changes often, 

Yet thrusts out stubbornly, and then 
I see it soften. 

It goes up coldly, haughtily, 
When she’s offended; 

Tilts for forgiving kisses when 
A fuss is ended. 

Sometimes it quivers like a child’s, 
To my chagrin. 

Yet there are times I’d like to sock 
Milady’s chin! 


i «~<—>s 





An old fashioned girl is one who takes 
the cigarette out of her mouth when she 
pulls her nightgown over her head. 


qu“ <>o 


The modern girl knows all there is 


to “no.” 














































































































A LA MODE 


New York City, 
July 18, 1931. 


OME time ago revenue agents cap- 
~ tured a yacht in the harbor and 

confiscated its $300,000 liquor 
cargo. The very next day a notorious 
bootlegger, booze runner and booze- 
teer—a big “Who’s Who” in each 
game, one who looms large and often 
in local headlines—had business with 
his banker. After their conference in 
a downtown restaurant the banker ac- 
companied his client to the latter’s 
limousine, beside the curb, and enter- 
ed the car to continue the conversa- 
tion. During their talk one of the 
Big Shot’s two gunmen, patrolling the 
sidewalk, approached and whispered 
a message to his chief. With a snort 
of disgust, the bootlegger dismissed his 
man and, turning to the banker, said: 
“Can you imagine what that bumper 
wanted?” 

The banker could not. 

“I suppose you read about that big 
shipload of booze the revenuers grab- 
bed yesterday, down the bay?” 

The banker had. 

“Well, that guy,” indicating his gun- 
man, “just brought me word from a 
fellow who offered to put me wise 
where the cargo is stored, and how I 
could get the whole lot of it back if 
I'd cough up ten grand. Can you 
imagine—$10,000 bucks!” 

“Why not?” ventured the banker. 
“Wouldn’t that be good business?” 

“Yeah! And for why should I part 
from 10,000 smackers when I got every 
bit of the stuff back myself—last 
night!” 


TONS O’ GUNS 


Father Knickerbocker suffers his 
sons to shoulder arms, stack arms and 
present arms, but never (or hardly 
ever) to carry arms. He has a law— 
the Sullivan law—which renders the 
possession of gats taboo, but the abuse 
of that taboo is just too bad. He per- 
mits popguns, blowguns, flitguns and 
greaseguns, but as to pocket artillery 
and automatics, Mr. Finklestein isn’t 
even allowed to park a gun in the 
bureau drawer. Should a bad burglar 
get into the bedroom, and Mr. Finkle- 
stein (remembering the law of self- 
preservation and forgetting the Sulli- 
van law) shoot the bad burglar, he may 
be headlined as a hero, but—alas!— 
be liable to a $500 fine, five years 
in jail—or both. To be sure, a police 
permit is possible. All a citizen need 
do is to present two reliable recom- 
mendations, the number, make and de- 
scription of the rod; two photographs 
of his own phiz, and two dollars. What 
a bother! There are many who don’t. 
For, during 1930, the arms collected by 
the cops from persons frowning upon 
disarmament, so cluttered up police 
headquarters that on Friday, June 
26th, at an unannounced hour, at an 
unannounced spot, they fed the whole 


MAKING SNOOPEE 


lot to the fishes somewhere off Sandy 
Hook. There were 4,420 revolvers and 
pistols, 649 shotguns and rifles, thou- 
sands of rounds of ammunition besides 
305 addenda, including blackjacks, 
sandbags, billies, razors, dirks, dag- 
gers, poinards, kutters, skeans and 
creases, 

With all this eight tons of weight 
on its undertow, no wonder the sea, 
off Sandy Hook, roars and the wind 
blows—great guns! 


SIDE GLANCES 


After hearing about some of the 
prices paid for seats at the opening of 
Flo Ziegfeld’s new “Follies” we won- 
der if these hard times are as hard on 
some as on others ... They do say 
that the blue-blackout in Ziggy’s new 
offering is based 
on an incident in 
the home life of 
John Gilbert and 
ime “420me 2... 
When this was 
LCSmithed Texas 
Guinan was sched- 
uled to open a mu- 
sical show at the 
Bayes theater 
titled “Too Hot for 
Paris,” based on 
her cold French 
reception, the ru- 
mor was that she would deliberately 
invite a raid for roadshow publicity 
purposes . . . Refrigeration systems 
make the movies comfortable in sum- 
mer. You can go into any B’way house 
and sit as far back as row Z and find 
it as cold as H. ... The man who 
popularized the hat checking racket 
in New York recently died a natural 
death . . . Fifth Avenue is to have 
traffic towers again. The first of the 
104 bronze standards stands in front 
of the Public Library ... Do New 
Yorkers like music? Just witness the 
crowds at the Edwin Franko Goldman 
band concerts. Incidentally, Mr. Gold- 
man is a Louisvillian who has made 
good in Manhattan. 





Goldman 


WINDOW SHOPPING 


A shoe store on Seventh avenue ad- 
vertised for two weeks a batch of bar- 
gain shoes at $3.50 per pair without 
selling a pair. Then they ran a dollar- 
day sale offering them at $6 per pair 
with an extra pair thrown in for a dol- 
lar more. They sold the entire stock 
in three hours! Many people feel so 
badly about not having any money to 
spend that they go shopping through 
the stores just to cheer themselves up 
with the thought that if they had the 
money they would buy this and that. 
A B’way store exhibits a gigantic col- 
lar with a sign above it reading, “Free 
to the man it fits.” In one shop the 
other day we overheard a visitor ask, 
“Why doesn’t some enterprising shirt 
manufacturer get out a set of six col- 
lars to match instead of one—for the 
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Trouble Shooter—Madam, what is your 
complaint about this electric refrigerator? 

Mrs. Notsobright—I thought it would 
make ginger ale! 


collar soils more easily than the 
shirt?” There’s an idea for some fac- 
tory with time hanging heavy on its 
hands. 

The biggest seller among canned 
goods in local five-and-10-cent stores 
is a small tin of domestic “caviar.” A 
Fifth avenue jeweler still displays a 
plaque in honor of one of Queen 
Marie’s visits. The latest innovations 
on that street are “apartment shops” 
comprising stores done over to shape, 
size and furnishings of apartments for 
sale or for rent elsewhere. Though 
pent houses are going begging apart- 
ment rentals are one of the few things 
that have not come down. If you don't 
get to Brentano’s by Friday its supply 
of Pathfinders is sold out. Fifth avenue 
at night is quite dead. All the win- 
dows are covered up. This is to stop 
the copying of fashion designs by ar- 
tists of other establishments. At the 
corner of 33rd street we personally 
saw a woman sketch a hat in a show 
window at high noon. Several stores 
have to employ special guards to keep 
the style plagiarists away. 








STATISTICS 





If all the teachers of one-teacher schools 
stood side by side, their ranks would ex- 
tend in an unbroken line 87 1-10 miles 

More than 2,200 million eggs in the shell 
were exported by the United States in 
1930. 

Fully 60 per cent of the visitors to 
Yellowstone Park are women, many 
traveling in groups unescorted. 

It costs a tourist from $275 to $390 to 
ship his auto from New York to Europe 
and back. 

Waycross, Ga., has 110 persons more 
than 75 years of age in it, according to 
the Journal-Herald of that place. 

Less than three per cent of incarcerated 
criminals can play musical instruments. 

There are 400 clocks in Windsor and 
Buckingham palaces. 

An average of one out of every 8,00 
lobsters hatched reaches maturity. 

The population of Scotland has de- 
creased eight per cent in the past 10 years 
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“HOW’S BUSINESS?” 





SHOESTRINGS AND THINGS 


O SELL shoestrings on the street, 
T New York City demands a li- 

cense, but no such scrap of paper 
is required to buy or sell stocks in 
the Street—“on a shoestring.” All that 
is necessary is a small stake, colossai 
nerve and a foolish faith that the 
plunger—or plungeress—is wise as a 
serpent and the brokers are harmless 
as doves. That “ninety-nine out of a 
hundred” very quickly lose their hal- 
lucinations, their stakes and _ their 
shirts is common history. Only once 
in a library of lifetimes does a poker 
player draw a royal flush; a one-suite 
sequence is only dealt once in the 
number of rubbers sufficient to keep all 
bridge players in captivity from being 
all wet on the latest conventions; yet, 
the odds against the “shoestring” 
stock gambler are greater. How many 
have made a fortune—and got away 
with it? How old was this annoying 
Ann? 

Back in 1920, Mr. Moody, the eminent 
economist, said in an interview, pub- 
lished in the American Magazine: “In 
all my 30 years in Wall Street I posi- 
tively know of only one man, who be- 
ginning with a ‘shoestring’, set out to 
make a fortune by plunging in the mar- 
ket, and got away with it.” Further, 
in the same interview, Mr. Moody re- 
lates of having seen millions made by 
such gambling but repeated that this 
man was the only one he knew who, 
having made a fortune—this way— 
kept it. “There is something like a 
curse On easy money,” he said, “such 
money creates a kind of fever which 
confuses your intellect, warps your 
judgment, makes you deaf to the dic- 
tates of common sense, unfits you for 
honest work of any kind, and general- 
ly prevents you from leading a sane, 
normal life.” 

Eleven years have passed since this 
interview, but it’s dollars to dough- 
nuts that Mr. Moody’s convictions con- 
cerning “easy money” and the slim 
chances for “shoestring” success, have 
been multiplied by each of those in- 
lervening years. 

Wall Street is so shaky today that 
when they sell you a seat on the Ex- 
change they strap you in it! 


THE BURMA WAY 
Does your husband 
Misbehave 

Grunt and Grumble 
Rant and rave? 
Shoot the brute some 
Burma-Shave! 


Some high-brow advertisers laughed 
at these odd roadside signs but they 
are the chief salesmen of the Burma- 
Vita Co., manufacturers of the brush- 
less, latherless shaving cream of that 
name. As you have undoubtedly ob- 
served, the signs—each bearing a few 
leasing words—are placed at inter- 
vals along the road so that the passing 





motorists’ attention is attracted by the 
uncompleted idea of the first one and 
feels compelled to read all to get 
the entire thought. It was Clinton M. 
Odell’s idea. He first tried it out in 
Wisconsin in 1926 with an appropria- 
tion of $200. The company now spends 
about $75,000 a year on 26,000 of these 
signs, rental space averaging $5 a year 
for each series. Frequent contests are 
held to obtain new jingles. 


The Peerless Motor Car Corp., after 
closing many factory branches, shut 
down its plants for an announced peri- 
od of one month. The Automotive 
Trade Journal figures that every new 
car sale represents three months em- 
ployment for someone. By the same 
token, the sale of a used car should 
throw someone out of a job. The 
Commerce Department reports 26,297,- 
398 autos in this country, approxi- 
mately one for every 4% persons, 


They were having a lively gasoline 
price war in upper New York state 
when this was written. It seems that 
the Sun Oil Co. completed a pipe line 
to Syracuse and started to undersell 
its competitors until the latter sent 
oil tankers to Albany, the first ocean 
craft of this type to visit New York’s 
capital. Thus the Standard and Texas 
companies were able to play the game. 


Talk about evading the law! A cer- 
tain honey concern advertises in the 
“exclusive” magazines that two parts 
of lemon juice, two parts of honey 
and three parts of GIN will make “The 
Bee’s Kick.” 


They are going to further midgetize 
the radio this fall. Before long they 
may be in the vest pocket class. 


The caption to a half page ad in a 
publication reads: “CURVES COMING 
BACK! TALL SLIM MODELS OUT 
OF DATE. SHAPE IMPORTANT. FAT 
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ONES GET HOTTER!” We were ail 
set to read a startling fashion pro- 
nouncement but it was nothing but a 
blurb for a steam radiator. 


Some of the packages of goods you 
buy now have so little in them that 
they must have been designed spe- 
cially for this midget age. 


No wonder the shoe business is pick- 
ing up—there are so many people 
wearing out their soles looking for a 
job. 


The square pie is said to be gaining 
ground all over the country because 
it saves oven space. 


Now you won't drop any more of 
those picnic cups because they are “too 
hot.” A waxed paper container has 
been invented for use with hot bev- 
erages that will withstand a temper- 
ature up to 150 degrees. 


Packaged heat is now available on 
the Pacific coast. Specially treated 
coke and kindling necessary to start 
it blazing are furnished in packages. 
Six of the packages fill a carton weigh- 
ing about 75 pounds. Each piece of 
coke is about the size of a hen’s egg. 
A bundle will burn from four to six 
hours. 


Business now seems to have reached 
the point where the people who won't 
pay aren’t even buying. 


Current simile: As useless as a $50,- 
000 a year executive when the com- 
pany is making no money. 

—_———__.. 


PEARY’S RECORD STANDS 

Peary still holds the record for circling 
the globe. On April 6, 1909, he stepped 
one pace from the north pole and then, 
describing a circle of eight paces, in some 
five seconds he was back at the starting 
point, having in that short space of time 
successively crossed the meridians of 
Washington, Greenwich, Moscow, Peking 
and San Francisco. 
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Medical science claims that dull brains 
result from a deficiency of iron. That's 


funny, we always thought dumbness was 
due to a surplus of bone. 
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How to Advertise a New Automobile in the Sunday Papers 
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That Rudy Vallee Club 


Editor—Pertaining to that sugges- 
tion from New Jersey that we send 
for further information as to that club 
for Rudy Vallee, I would like to under- 
stand the facts a 
little better. In 
the first place, 
what is the club to 
be made of—that 
is, what material? 


good, but our Col- 
orado oak is also 
suitable. Who is 
going to swing the 
club? Don’t you 
think somebody who is large and 
strong should do this? I think this 
club should be given to him on his 
birthday or as close to that point as 
possible. Everybody think this over 
and we'll all get together and give the 
little boy a big club.—Lester S. Rock- 
ley, Louisville, Colo. 





Commission Sins 


Editor—It seems presumptuous for 
a mere citizen to voice an opinion but 
from a mere citizen’s viewpoint it 
seems that this present government 
has wasted enough money in commis- 
sion after commission. Money has 
been spent without stint. Results, 
practical results, have been nil. Wheat 
commissions, labor commissions, law 
enforcement commissions, farm relief 
and the Lord only knows what else. 
Has anything been accomplished? 
Nothing but increased taxes, and pro- 
viding some more bureaus and com- 
missions with excuses for living at the 
expense of the public—J. C. Smith, 
Laurel, Del. 


“Sink, Ikey, Sink!” 

Editor—We have a national anthem 
of several stanzas length. About one 
out of every hundred people in the 
country know more than the first stan- 
za. You will find that in other coun- 
tries most of the people know all of 
their national anthems. Why should 
the United States, one of the largest 
and most important nations in the 
world, be laughed at for such a mat- 
ter? Let’s do something about this. 
—R. M. Smith, Flushing, N. Y. 


Hard Times Prophet 


Editor—While the world is turning 
thiswayandthat to listen to learned ex- 
planations of the business depression 
would it not be worth while to listen 
a moment to a prediction made by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, one of the greatest 
thinkers of the 18th century? I cull 
this from Southey’s Common Place 
Book, compiled by the poet, Robert 
Southey and published by Harper and 
Brothers, 1840: “Depend upon it,” said 
Dr. Johnson, “this rage of trade will 
destroy itself. You and I shall not 
see it, but the time will come when 








there will be an end of it. Trade is 
like gaming. If a whole company are 
gamesters play must cease, for there 
is nothing to be won. When all na- 
tions are traders there is nothing to be 
gained by trade; and it will stop first 
where it is brought to the greatest 
perfection.”—S, C. Baker, Beaver Dam, 
Ky. 


Rainy Days Aren’t Normal Yet 

Editor—I fear you are not fully in- 
formed when you state that there is 
no drought. California papers state 
that the drought in the state is as 
severe as in 1924. Considering local 
conditions I do not agree that it is as 
severe, but we surely have drought. 
In a newspaper item within the last 
week it was stated that a drought belt 
extended from Minnesota to the Pa- 
cific through North Dakota, Montana, 
Washington and Oregon. It said the 
Red Cross was feeding more than 38,- 
000 families in Northwestern states 
threatened with crop destruction from 
lack of rainfell this year.—R. D. Kel- 
logg, Richfield, Cal. 


Take Your Medicine Folks 

Editor—I see from time to time con- 
siderable abuse of doctors. I can give 
those “doctor cussers” a prescription 
that will calm their troubled breasts— 
viz. “Pay your doctor bills. Don’t 
forget it.” I have practiced medicine 
for several years and my hardest 
critics are former patients who won’t 
or don’t pay up. Try it, all ye discon- 
tented—Dr. Thomas E. Steen, Flor- 
ence, Miss. 


Drivers with Courtlike Manners 

Editor—In re your editorial in June 
20 issue with this phrase: “There is 
certainly less courtesy among us now 
than there used to be, even in an 
earlier and cruder age.” I am happy 
that I do not believe the statement. 
Rather, that I totally disbelieve it. 
Even as to motor driving, I think cour- 
tesy more and more interprets the rules 
of the road. Barring men who have 
had a drink or are constitutionally 
selfish, there is much patience and 
leniency.—Rev. Florus L. Streeter, 
Quincy, Mass. 


Prohibition Stool Pigeon 


Editor—I read The Pathfinder and 
have read your definition of a “stool 
pigeon.” In times past your version 
is possibly correct, but remember 
there is a prohibition amendment, and 
everything has changed with its com- 
ing. Our idea of right, wrong and law, 
our ideals of things ethical and moral 
have changed. With the change my 
definition of a stool pigeon is “a per- 
son without a good reputation and 
lacking character employed by the 
government, its agencies or other en- 
forcement bodies, whose business it is 





to procure, aid or assist a citizen jy 
committing a crime.”—S. R. Cugger. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Would You be Satisfied Then? 


Editor—I hear so much about over. 
production. Just why do so many 
blame the so-called “panic” on over- 
production? I belong to the class of 
the many millions who don’t own an 
auto, airplane, steamship, threshing 
machine, tractor, washing machine. 
electric sweeper, motor boat, bicycle. 
shotgun, and many other things | 
could name. Why not give us work 
and a living wage so we can buy «!! 
those things and use up some of the 
overproduction.—Mrs. C. Pake, Casper, 
Wyo. 


Honey Butter of Age 


Editor—The paragraph about honey 
butter is an anachronism. I have 
had this product on the market for 21 
years or more. Honey butter has been 
known for a great many years, if not 
for centuries. What was done at Cor- 
nell in 1930 was to work out a method 
of properly preparing the product. 
Allen Latham, Norwichitown, Conn. 


Everything Fresh 


Editor—I am at present employed in 
a big grocery store. In the course of 
a week one hears many odd things. A 
well-dressed lady 
came in one day 
and asked for sar- 
dines. The clerk 
said: “Do you wish 
them in oil or mus- 
tard?” She _ re- 
plied that she “pre- 
ferred them in lin- 
seed oil, if you 
please.’ Another 
. party asked the 
clerk “What are eggs today?” The 
clerk thought to be a bit cute, said: 
“Why eggs are eggs.” She replied: “Is 
that so, the last I got were chickens.” 
—Q. L. Monger, Dayton,. Ohio. 





A Figurative Calendar 

Editor—My plan for changing the 
calendar would be to drop the months 
altogether. They are confusing and 
wholly unnecessary. Number the 
days of the year from 1 to 365; in leap 
year to 366. This will give to each 
day a fixed and unchangeable name 
and meaning. Drop the a. m. and 
p.m. Number the hours, commencing 
at midnight, from 1 to 24, which will 
give to each hour a definite name. 
Plain, simple and convenient. What 
more is needed? Written at 14:30- 
175-1931.—A. D. French, Glenwood, Ia. 


And They Did? 

Editor—At the time President Hoo- 
ver dedicated the Lincoln monument, 
one local banker said to another local 
banker: “Don’t you think we ough! 
to close the banks in honor of Presi- 
dent Hoover?” Right back came the 
conclusive reply: “Heep no! ‘Too 
darned many of the banks throughout 
the country have closed in his honor. 
Let’s honor him by keeping them ope" 


The Pathfinder 
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in Springfield.” And Speaker Shana- 
han said to the members of the Illinois 
legislature, then in session: “You will 
shake hands with President Hoover 
and then pass out!”—Mrs. Ott Wain- 
scott, Petersburg, III. 


Double Tragedy 


Editor—I think Mr. Glen Wood, of 
Montclair, N. J., is quite correct in 
what he says about “Lawless Lawyer 
Legislators.” It reminds me of the 
following story. An Irishman stroll- 
ing across a cemetery found engraved 
on a stone the following: “Here lies 
a lawyer and a good man.” Said the 
Irishman: “Begorra, how comes that 
they buried two men in the same 
grave?”—C. Nauman, Kasson, Minn. 


Reading With a Kick 

Editor—Why is The Pathfinder sug- 
gestive of a log cabin? Because there 
are SO many (wise) cracks. I’ve been 
reading your paper for several years 
and I get more kick out of it than I 
do out of a balky mule; and lots of 
worthwhile authentic news.—Ethel L. 
Kelsey. 


Draw Your Own Conclusions 


Editor—M. F. Turell of Hillsdale, 
Mich., seems to think that the United 
States did show Great Britain how to 
do things in 1812. As a matter of fact 
that war ended in a draw with both 
sides giving in. As for the Mexican 
war of 1848—Mr. Turell seems very 
proud of the American record in this 
war. It was entirely unfounded and 
was merely an imperialistic aggression 
to gain a large slice of territory for 
America. Except possibly for the Rev- 
olutionary, the Civil and the World 
wars, American wars have been fought 
without sufficient cause.—A. S. Gross, 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Gunning for Big Game 


Editor—I see so much press mush 
about reduction of wages. If the la- 
borer must submit to a reduction in 
salary these miserable times why not 
a reduction in the salary of these 
dignitary officials, such as President 
Hoover, our congressmen and all offi- 
cials down to those little snips that 
ride their motorcycles over the high- 
ways? We have twice the number of 
officials that are necessary. Cut them 
down to just one half and then reduce 
their salaries one half and compel 
them to WORK eight or nine hours a 
day. Then we will have a lot more 
decent and honorable government 
than we have now.—F. W. Bangs, Tur- 
lock, Cal. 


Those Centless Nickels 


Editor—Mr. Herron of Roswell, 
N. Mex., makes a statement in Free 
Air that the government made cent- 
less nickels in 1893. No doubt hun- 
dreds have read this statement. I 
wish to state that those nickels were 
coined in 1883. I have in my posses- 
Sion three of those nickels, one of 
which had been dipped in gold.—J. W. 
Carter, Cannon City, Colo. 
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A REFORMED SOCIALIST 

It was 30 years ago that The Path- 
finder brought on itself a fusillade of 
criticism because it took pains to ex- 
pose and denounce socialism as the 
enemy of the people. Among those 
we denounced was John Spargo, who 
came to this country from England, 
settled here and issued a long series 
of books, lectures, etc., upholding so- 
cialistic ideas and methods. 

Now, 30 years after, this same John 
Spargo, in an address before the In- 
stitute of Public Affairs, denounces 
socialism and all its way, in terms 
equally as strong as those we ever 
used. His conclusion is that the Unit- 
ed States today is not in danger from 
red Russia so much as it is from “well- 
meaning but misguided enthusiasts in 
our own midst,” and that it would be 
a mistake for us to “embrace dis- 
credited socialist principles from 
which can come nothing except poor- 
er living and servitude.” 

John Spargo, during the years of 
his pro-socialism was himself a good 
example of the “well-meaning but mis- 
guided enthusiast” which he now 
warns us of. He is on that account 
the better qualified to testify against 
the socialism which he once hoped 
and believed would redeem a suffer- 
ing world but which he now knows 
would be a snare and delusion. 

Spargo deserted the Socialist party 
when the United States entered the 
World war. He held several minor ap- 
pointive posts under Presidents Wil- 
son and Coolidge and, with the late 
Samuel Gompers sought to form a 
labor party. Since his “reformation,” 
Spargo has turned his attention to 
American history and is now president 
of the Vermont Historical Society and 
the Bennington Battle Monument As- 
sociation, 

oo 
PROBLEM ANSWER 


The correct answer to the problem given 
on this page last week—the one that 116 


potential teachers could not solve—is 
42% feet. Congratulations! 
So 


All the modern girl puts away for a 
rainy day is her love letters. 


— 
HAY FEVER CAUSE DISCOVERED 


Those who suffer from hay fever or 
bronchial asthma will be gratified to learn 
that at last science has succeeded in dis- 
covering the basic cause of these two 
maladies. 

Fortunately for all who suffer from these 
diseases a way has also been found to 
overcome this basic cause in the individ- 
ual instead of merely treating the surface 
symptoms, as has been done in the past. 

Because of this discovery, thousands of 
people have been freed of their asthma 
and hay fever. 

Full information and an important book- 
let on the discovery of the cause of hay 
fever and bronchial asthma will be sent 
free to readers of this publication. Simply 
write Dept. 7002 Fugate Company, 126 S. 
Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind.—Adv. 
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A dollar 
mighty well spent 


A dollar will go a long ways in 
bringing you increased satisfaction if 
you will send it to The Pathfinder Pub- 
lishing Co., Washington, D. C., for 
the nifty Newsstand Edition of this 
greatest little paper on earth. 


We make it 100 per cent easy to do 
business with us. 


Wrap any old dollar (or other re- 
mittance) in this advertisement (cur- 
rency at our risk) and mail it to us, 
with your address filled in in the handy 
blank at the bottom. 


The Newsstand Edition of The 
Pathfinder is published to meet the de- 
mand for a more luxurious Pathfinder 
than the stardard edition. It was origi- 
nated to cater to the newsstand trade 
and it retails in large numbers on the 
stands at five cents a copy. 


The reading matter is exactly the 
same as in the regular edition. But 
the paper used is a special high grade 
of “English finish” book paper which 
is a clear white color and heavier and 
more durable than the ordinary paper, 
and it is printed with high grade inks. 
ach copy of the Newsstand Edition is 
mailed, somewhat in advance, to indi- 
vidual subscribers, in a special envelope 
which insures its delivery in good con- 
dition. You will be pleased to have 
this handsome special edition of The 
Pathfinder on your library table. 


We do not put a fancy price on this 
special edition, but have added just 
enough to pay for the extra quality. 
To make it easy for you, you can send 
just $1 and we will put you on the list 
to receive the special edition by mail. 
(The price of this edition is $3 for two 
years, $2 for one year, or $1 for 26 
weeks. Take your pick.) 


If you are already a subscriber to 
the regular edition we will give you 
the proper credit for your money and 
your name will be transferred at once 
to the Newsstand Edition mail-list. 
Address PATHFINDER PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Washington, D. C. 


USE THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK 


POSS SSSS SS CS SSSSSS SS FS SSSSSS SS SSSSSSSS SSS SSSOSSESSESESOD 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington. D. C. 

I enclose herewith, for the Newsstand Edition. de- 
livered by mail in individual protective envelope, 
to the address below: 


(Check { } $3 for two years 
which) { ] $2 for one year 
{ ] $1 for 26 weeks 
{ 1 I am already a subscriber to the regular edition 
{ ] This is a new subscription 


Town .... 
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A Capitol Lady Primps 
Despite Depression, Statue of Many Aliases on Famous Dome 
Gets Quadrennial Bath and Some New Platinum Jewelry 


100 personally, we puffed up the 

narrow and tortuous stairway 
of 365 steps—one for every day in 
the year—to the Capitol dome to see 
Miss “Freedom,” alias “Armed Lib- 
erty,” nee “Goddess of Liberty,” un- 
dergoing a welcome bath. And she 
was entirely unabashed about it! 


On a dizzy scaffolding nearly 300 
feet above the street, workmen were 
busy soaping the young lady who, to 
our mind, wears much too heavy cloth- 
ing for Washington’s summer heat. 
Her feminine vanity seemed catered 
to by using castile soap which, as 
every woman knows, is good to the 
skin. They used to employ pumice 
but it gave the figure too high a pol- 
ish. And what woman wants to make 
a public appearance with a shiny nose! 


Buckets of hot water were passed 
up and used with scrubbing effect. 
Miss Freedom’s “Saturday night” 
comes but once every four years so 
she needed it. Then they went over 
her much maligned “bonnet” and, 
though it cannot be kept in style, they 
did renew those of the 10 platinum 
tips in it that needed replacing. The 
figure is quite an attraction to light- 
ning and, despite lightning rods which 
rise from each shoulder (the figure 
being “grounded” through the metal 
shell of the dome) the platinum orna- 
ments are often fused—sometimes as 
many as three and four a year. There 
is a popular story that the platinum is 
mounted on gold plate when it is real- 
ly bronze. Sometimes legislators and 
other officials obtain an old tip and 
personally have it mounted on gold 
which probably accounts for this 
story. Even so, the platinum points 
cost from $50 to $75 each depending 
on size (there are five large ones and 
five small ones). 


That prehistoric gag about “bees in 
the bonnet” almost held true in Miss 
Freedom’s case several years ago 
when a hole was found in her bon- 
net in which bees had built a nest. 
The rosette of the headdress bears 
the names of Abraham Lincoln, Cap- 
tain Montgomery C. Meigs (who su- 
perintended the completion of the 
Capitol as we know it), and Thomas 
Crawford, who designed not only this 
statue but the Senate bronze doors 
and other art objects there, and, un- 
officially, Albert Porte, expert rigger 
who for many years has been the 
knight of Miss Freedom’s bath. Porte’s 
name was scratched on during a gale 
in observance of his actually having 
kissed Miss Freedom. We have heard 
of other men kissing freedom good-by 
but Porte is the only one we know 
who seemed to enjoy the cold oscula- 
tion. 

“Is it a replica of the Statue of Lib- 
erty?” is a question often asked 
Charles E. Fairman, the all-knowing 
art curator of the Capitol. Other 


[) tov er 93 degrees officially and 


Exterior portion of stairway leading to 
Capitol dome and Freedom’s figure. 


visitors mistake the figure, because of 
its Indian-like headdress and robes, 
for ared man. Few people have been 
privileged to see the statue “close up” 
as in the picture on our cover. De- 
signed in Rome in 1855 by Mr. Craw- 
ford, father of the novelist F. Marion 
Crawford, the statue has a particular 
attraction for The Pathfinder because 
it was cast in the foundry of Clark 
Mills which stood on practically the 
very spot where this article was writ- 
ten. It required two weeks to raise 
the 15,000-pound figure into position. 

The artistic qualities of the statue 
have been debated by many. More 
fuss has been made over the headdress 
than anything else. Jefferson Davis, 
senator and secretary of war, object- 
ed to the liberty cap in the original 
design as being “a Roman badge of a 
freed slave” and therefore “inappro- 
priate to a people who were born free 
and would not be enslaved.” There 
is a story that he saw in it a menace 
to the South’s institution of slavery. 
At any rate, he was instrumental in 
substituting the present crest of eagle 
plumes “suggested by the costume of 
our Indian tribes.” 


“Why should not armed Liberty 
wear a helmet?” Davis wrote. “Her 
conflict being over, her cause trium- 
phant, as shown by the other emblems 
of the statue, the visor would be up 
so as to permit ... the display of a 
circle of stars expressive of endless 
existence and of heavenly birth.” Be- 
cause Davis had the say, the sculptor 
had to agree and the design was 
changed. As explained by Crawford: 


The statue represents armed Liberty. 
She rests upon the shield of our country, 
the triumph of which is made apparent 
by the wreath held in the same hand which 
grasps the shield; in her right hand she 
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holds the sheathed sword, to show i{}, 
fight is over for the present, but ready {.,, 
use whenever required. The stars upon 
her brow indicate her heavenly origin: he; 
position upon the globe represents }¢; 
protection to the American world—+}, 
justice of whose cause is made apparent 
by the emblems supporting it. 


Thus, the 19%-foot figure (in fiy, 
sections) represents neither ancien: 
nor modern art. It is neither (Qj; 
World nor American, so it is perhap; 
well that it stands nearly 300 fee 
above the street, out of range of clos, 
inspection. And at such a distance jt 
is even imposing. However, the plas- 
ter model from which the figure was 
cast can still be seen at the Nationa) 
Museum. It has even been reproduce: 
on some of our paper money. 

The delivery of the model—for 
which Congress appropriated $3,()()() 
—was attended with mishaps. It was 
not received until after the death of 
the sculptor. Due to a near ship 
tragedy it came near being thrown 
overboard. This tardy delivery cost 
the ship owners about $2,000. The 
Civil war temporarily stopped work 
on the statue, as it did on the dome, 
so the figure was not put into position 
until 1863. 

Dispute over it was still raging and 
the following year Congress asked 
Thomas U. Walter, then architect of 
the Capitol, about the possibility of 
removing the feathered crest. “I have 
always considered it a very objection- 
able feature of the figure,” that official 
replied, “but removal of it alone would 
leave the statue imperfect as a work 
of art... some kind of a head orna- 
ment is absolutely necessary.” He ex- 
plained that to substitute Crawford's 
original design would mean remov- 
ing and recasting the whole upper 
section of the figure (2,700 pounds). 
Congress, then of an economical mind, 
demurred, so we still have Freedom 
wearing the type of headdress dictat- 
ed by Jefferson Davis. 





WHO CARES? 





You can rent a bicycle in London to 
ride around the parks on for two shillings, 
with a refund in case of punctures. 

In France in the 14th century when you 
went out to dine you were supposed to 
bring along your own fork and spoon 

A pretzel contains a combination of 
calcium, magnesium, potassium, phos- 
phorus, chlorine, iron and sulphur. 

You can buy a wife in Borneo with 12 
large size coconuts. 

In Madrid people refuse to stay up late 
enough to support night clubs and !! 
o’clock usually finds the hotel lobby lights 
dimmed. 

Cannibals disdain the flesh of inveterat« 
smokers. 

London’s Bouveries Society, which ad- 
mits only master pawn-brokers and dates 
back to the reign of George III, now has 
only 25 members. 

Honey is one of the oldest foods of man. 


Letting the hand fall as far as the knee 
was the ancient Egyptian form of salu- 
tation. 
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Has Business Got Cancer? 


The Way Some Big Chart and Graph Men Analyze the Situation 
One Would Think That Its Demise is Close at Hand 


given person has cancer—and 
that person will be convinced 
that he has it and is doomed to a sure, 
lingering and painful death. The 

United States is in much the situation 
of this victim of misapplied psychol- 
ogy. 

“When Cecil Fogarty, of the Matte- 
son, Fogarty, Fordan Co., the Chicago 
advertising agency, called on The 
Pathfinder a few days ago the editors 
asked him: “What’s wrong with busi- 
ness?” His reply was one of the most 
illuminating contributions which has 
yet been made to this subject. Briefly 
it was this: Business in the United 
States is suffering from too much self- 
diagnosis. Business men are watch- 
ing the pulse of business too closely. 
Everything nowadays in industry and 
trade is recorded, subdivided, collated, 
indexed, tabulated, diagramed, graph- 
ed, surveyed, studied and analyzed 
down to the last frazzle. If business is 
not quite so good as it was on the same 
day a year ago, the faces of all con- 
cerned take on a doleful look. If this 
month shows poorer results than the 
same month of last year or the year 
before, a general alarm is sounded. 

There are thousands of organiza- 
tions, and every one of them holds an 
annual convention. The delegates get 
together and study charts and graphs 
and listen to analysts. 

It is quite likely, as Mr. Fogarty 
says, that business has been psycho- 
analyzed until it is ready to believe 
the worst about itself and the future. 
In the old days business might be bad 
in one section or in one branch of 
industry, but the harm didn’t spread 
as it does now. Under that old sys- 
tem there was no way for business to 
suffer such a general breakdown as is 
now upon us. There might even be 
a mild “panic,” but the victims took 
their losses and business was resumed 
at the old stand. 

The strange thing about the present 
situation is the confessed helplessness 
of business. Merle Thorpe, editor of 
Nation’s Business, in a recent radio 
broadcast, repelled the charge that big 
business is to blame. Big business, he 
declared, can neither create prosper- 
ity nor force disaster—it cannot lead, 
it can only follow. 

People generally have looked to 
President Hoover to apply a remedy— 
but his hands seem to be tied. He knew 
the stock crash was coming but could 
not make even a gesture to stop it. 
The explanation was that he could not 
interfere because that would have been 
taking sides with either the bulls or 
the bears. 

We had the great federal reserve 
System which was supposed to pro- 
vide insurance against financial calam- 
ity. But those authorities were power- 
less to intervene. The people’s money 
kept pouring into Wall Street to carry 


Le some busybody hint that a 





on what Mussolini correctly recog- 
nized as the biggest gambling game 
the world has ever known. And very 
little of this money ever came back. 
The schemers got away with it and 
the public were left to hold the bag. 
The ruin was not confined to the stock 
gamblers but was communicated to 
the entire country, so that the inno- 
cent as well as the guilty now have 
to suffer. 

Business keeps looking at itself in 
the glass and exclaiming: “I sure do 
look bad. I believe it’s cancer.” 

Yes, there has been too much self- 
analysis by business—and this is get- 
ting worse instead of better. There 
are a host of concerns and individuals 
that do nothing but collect and issue 
statistics. Everybody and everything 
has been dissected, held up to public 
gaze, charted and rated. States, sec- 
tions and cities which do not pay 
more than the average in income tax 
are placed on the black-list as not 
being worth the slightest considera- 
tion. Whole industries on which 
humanity is dependent are condemned 
to perdition. The human element is 
wholly disregarded. Everything is 
measured by the dollar sign and the 
percentage of profit. 

Is it any wonder that business at 
present is almost ready to go into vol- 
untary bankruptcy? And that in the 
richest and most masterful country 
in the world! 

A better plan no doubt is the one 
which prevails in the English world 
of business. There, business people 
do not worry too much if things this 
week, this month or this year are 
somewhat off. They reckon on these 
off periods, discount them and pro- 
vide for them. They do not kid them- 
selves into thinking that such a false 
prosperity as we were enjoying two 
years ago could continue forever, as 
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the big business leaders in this coun- 
try were telling us at that time. 

The English business man looks 
ahead for 10 years. If he finds that 
at the end of such a period his busi- 
ness is decidedly off, he takes action. 
But he doesn’t worry over the state 
of things from day to day, as our busi- 
ness men have come to do in the last 
few years. In this way England, with 
almost everything against her, man- 
ages to “muddle through,” as it is call- 
ed. The United States, with every- 
thing in its favor, is paralyzed with 
fear and confessedly unable to help 
itself. 

A spectacle for future ages to look 
back upon with amazement! 





————_———_o- > —_ — 
ALTITUDINOUS BIRDS 
When it comes to high flyers some 
birds really go up in the air. T. H. 
Harrison of Pembroke college, Cam- 
bridge, reports in Nature, the British 
Journal of Science, a flock of wild 
geese flying at an altitude of approxi- 
mately 25,000 feet—nearly five miles 
up. These high flyers were accidental- 
ly “shot” in a photograph of the sun. 
Mt. Everett climbers, professor Har- 
rison says, have reported lammerge- 
iers, curlews and choughs (Old World 
genus of the crow family) flying higher 
than 20,000 feet. The highest airplanes 
have encountered birds, however, is 
15,000 feet up, while the average mi- 
gratory birds do their traveling flights 
below the 3,000-foot level. 
— —-— 9 oe 


GRANDPA WAYBACK SAYS 

Luxury becomes necessity after you get 
used to it. 

Maybe what we really need is to take 
politicians out of politics. 

Judging by the conversation coming 
from next door the building of a rock 
garden is a modern Tower of Babel. 

A woman’s tongue is never so slippery 
that she can’t hold a conversation. 

A lot of fathers are raising the deuce 
today because their boys are as bad as 
they were when they were boys. 

Some folks borrow trouble just for the 
purpose of lending it to others. 
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THINGS SCIENTIFIC 





GERMANS MAKE POWERFUL X-RAY 


In their laboratory two German sci- 
entists, Professors F. Lange and A. 
Brasch of the University of Berlin, 
have built a newtype of X-ray tube that 
has surprised the scientific world. The 
story of their 2,600,000-volt tube, pow- 
ered by a surge generator of the con- 
denser type and producing hard gam- 
ma rays equal to 100,000 grams of 
radium, was revealed in a paper read 
before the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., by Alexander Goetz. Pro- 
fessors Lange and Brasch first attract- 
ed the attention of the scientific world 
with their experiments in the Swiss 
Alps in 1927 where they put Benjamin 
Franklin’s ideas into effect by estab- 
lishing the world’s largest high-voltage 
laboratory and extracting up to 18,- 
000,000 volts from thunderstorms. In 
making their new X-ray tube they dis- 
regarded most of the laws governing 
the building of such tubes. It is built 
of rubber, paper, aluminum and used 
crankease oil. More than 200 alter- 
nate layers of rubber, paper and 
aluminum formed into hollow rings 
and held together in a press compose 
the new three-foot tube which is more 
powerful than all the radium in the 
world. The crankcase drainings take 
the place of a more expensive trans- 
former oil. And this revolutionary 
tube has already been tested to’ 2,600,- 
000 volts which is believed to be a 
higher potential than that of any 
X-ray tube here, there or anywhere. 


CHICKEN SALAD 


Chickens like salad like we like 
chicken salad. And poultry special- 
ists at Ohio State university say chick- 
ens that eat salad lay more eggs than 
chickens that don’t get salads. These 
“chicken salads” may be almost any 
green, such as cabbage, kale, Swiss 
chard, alfalfa, etc., or just a green 
plot of grass, weeds, etc., to range. 
Not only do salad eaters produce more 
eggs but the birds’ appetites are stimu- 
lated by such foods, resulting in 
healthier flocks with fewer culls. 


NEW LIGHT ON LIGHT 


Sir Chandrasekhara Venkata Raman, 
the famous Brahman scientist of Cal- 
cutta university and first Hindu Nobel 
prize winner for science (he received 
the 1930 physics award), has been ex- 
perimenting with light. As a result 
he announces the discovery of proof 
that light consists of “particles possess- 
ing additional attributes of angular 
motion.” Heretofore, scientists have 
regarded this motion as theoretical. 
The new discovery, according to the 
Associated Press, is much like finding 
that light, instead of being immaterial, 
is a string of baseballs thrown by a 
big league pitcher, whizzing and curv- 
ing as they speed ahead. In short, this 
means that light consists of packets 





or bundles of light-energy that spin 
and vibrate as they move in space. 
Perhaps a better comparison would 
be the electrons in atoms. We know 
that the electrons in an atom spin. Sir 
Chandrasekhara’s discovery indicates 
a similar spinning movement for pho- 
tons of light-energy. 


“RADIOIZED” CAVALRY 


That “iron cavalry”—motorized cav- 
alry—we hear so much about these 
days doesn’t have anything on our 
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four-footed chargers when it comes to 
carrying radio equipment. The ac- 
companying picture shows how Uncle 
Sam is “radioizing” his “old-fashioned” 
cavalry. No, that’s not a flag the sol- 
dier has in his right hand. It’s a spe- 
cial aerial to catch commands, ma- 
neuver orders, etc. In recent tests near 
Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., this method of 
communication proved effective. The 
receiving set and other apparatus is 
swung from the saddle. 


VITAMINS WE EAT 


The list of known vitamins we 
should all strive to get our share of 
includes A, B, C, D, E and G. G is the 
latest to be added to this vitamin al- 
phabet. It would have been “F” but 
that letter was passed over in order 
to honor the late Dr. Joseph Gold- 
berger, of the Public Health Service, 
who discovered G, which it is claim- 
ed, prevents pellagra and controls 
growth. 


SEEK BONES TO PICK 


Two scientific expeditions are now 
searching for the fossil bones of 
strange animals that once lived in 
Montana and Idaho. The Montana ex- 
pedition is hunting for the bones of 
distant ancestors of the camel and 
rhinoceros that lived there millions of 
years ago. Under the direction of Dr. 
Charles W. Gilmore, of the National 
Museum, this party also has an eye 
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open for the bones of animals that n 

longer exist. The other expedition 
under the direction of N. H. Boss, alsv 
of the National Museum, is centering 
its operations in the Snake River Va! 
ley of Idaho. There it is seeking the 
fossil remains of an extinct species of 
horse believed to be the “missing link’ 
between modern horses and the three- 
toed steed of ancient times. 


TOADS ANIMATED BUG-TRAPS 


The common, lowly, warty toad is 
worth its weight in gold to any farmer, 
gardener, or florist says Leonard Hase 
man, chairman of the department of 
entomology of the Missouri College of 
Agriculture. If those who are so ready 
to kill the toad or who incorrectly 
look upon it as the producer of warts 
only knew how many harmful insects 
toads destroy each summer, he says, 
they would be more ready to protect 
this animated bug-trap. And take it 
from him there are few animals so 
well adapted or so efficient in destroy- 
ing the crawling, hopping, and low- 
flying insect pests as is Mr. Toad. 


PNEUMONIA PREVENTIVE 

They have a new and simple way of 
preventing pneumonia. Feeding pneu- 
monia germs killed with acid to a per- 
son is said to make him or her im- 
mune to that particular type of the 
disease. This latest and apparently 
easy way of warding off the “giant 
killer” was discovered by Dr. Victor 
Ross of the Bureau of Laboratories of 
New York City. The germs, killed 
with hydrochloric acid, are fed on an 
empty stomach and, it is claimed, there 
is no shock or unpleasant reaction. No 
more sore arms from pneumonia vac- 
cine, fellows! 


COTTON SEED NUTRITIOUS 


‘Old King Cotton has been having 
such a terrible time something just 
had to happen to save him from going 
the way of King Alfonso and a lot of 
other perhaps less important kings. 
If the depression and hard times don’t 
make folks go back to wearing cotton 
the discovery of a well-known Ger- 
man scientist that cotton seeds are 
a rich source of nutritive elements 
and vitamins should help the growers 
to at least dispose of their cotton seed. 
After the cotton seed oil is removed, 
the scientist found, much of the waste 
(from which cotton seed meal is ob- 
tained) is rich in the vitamins com- 
monly found in citrus fruits and dates 
as well as other nutritive elements. 
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CIRCUMVENTING COLIC 


A pretty little party from Pittsburgh, 
who always wears a straight flush and who 
can’t understand the ways of a man with 
a maid, brings her problem to Oral Hy- 
giene. “My boy friend,” she boasts, “is as 
fine as they come, but whenever he calls 
he invariably waits 15 minutes before 
kissing me. Now, what’s his system, 
please?” “Perhaps,” grins the editor, “he 
has learned how long it takes the paint 
to dry?” 

—_——_—_—_.--o——_ 





It’s wonderful what fine poker hands 
you can get while playing bridge. 
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FOR THE AIR-MINDED 





KEEPING UP WITH THE “JONESES” 
HIS country certainly is going up 
| in the air. President Hoover is 
reported to be planning an elab- 
orate program for expansion of mili- 
tary and commercial aviation to the 
tune of $500,000,000—a five-year fund 
to keep the United States abreast of 
European countries in airplane devel- 
opment. Said plans are expected to be 
submitted to Congress next December. 
Such a program will be in a way a 
continuation of the “five-year aircraft 
program” just completed by the navy. 
That program was authorized in 1926 
to give our navy its proper strength 
in the air in accordance with the 
5-5-3 ratio adopted by the conference 
on limitation of naval armaments. At 
the completion of this program the 
Gobs were able to count just 1,000 use- 
ful planes on hand or on order. But 
they included every type of ship from 
that tiny submarine-going “wasp” 
with folding wings to the autogiro or 
“windmill” plane pictured in our last 
week’s issue. Among these were bomb- 
ers, transports, patrol boats, swift 
fighters, observation ships and am- 
phibians. 


The shortest air line in the world 
is said to be the air ferry used to 
carry passengers over San Francisco 
bay. It makes 32 trips daily. 


Those who travel by air can now 
fly from Washington (D. C.) to San 
Francisco in 31 hours and to Seattle, 
Wash., in 34 hours. The new Penn- 
sylvania Airlines airmail and passen- 
ger schedules make this possible. 


Tony Fokker, the Flying Dutchman 
of World war days who designed most 


of the fighting 
planes that carried 
Teuton aces. to 


many victories in 
that conflagration, 
has apparently 
ironed out all his 
troubles with the 
Commerce Depart- 
ment. All his 
planes barred 
from commercial 
service after the 
wreck which kill- 
ed Knute Rockne 
are now back in service, except a few 
on the line on which the accident oc- 
curred. They, too, will likely be giv- 
en the O. K. as soon as minor adjust- 
ments can be made. 





Fokker 


The crew on the new dirigible Akron 
Shouldn’t go hungry providing the 
commander. brings home the bacon. 
In the “kitchen” of this giant of the 
air they have a stove as large as some 
of those you never get to see in big 
hotels. However, when not weighted 
down with “pork and beans” it 
weighs only 110 pounds. That’s be- 
cause it is made of stainless steel, 





aluminum, chromium, toncan, mag- 
nesium and monel metal. The big 
giant of the air will fly next month, 
it has been announced. 


Great Britain has prohibited the 
hunting of lions from airplanes in all 
parts of Africa controlled by her. 


A young German, Guenther Groen- 
hoff, recently established a new long 
distance gliding record by riding the 
clouds through storms and hail from 
Munich, Germany, to Kaaden, Czecho- 
slovakia, a distance of 165 miles. His 
ship was a “Fafnir,” a new type of 
sailplane built by Herr Lippisch of 
the Rhon-Rossitten-Gesellschaft. 


Ruth Nichols, society aviatrix of 
Rye, N. Y., may yet show the world 
that she can do a Lindy to Paris. Al- 
though her flight has been indefinitely 
postponed due to injuries received 
when she cracked up at St. Johns, 
plucky Ruth says: “As soon as I get 
out of bed and secure enough money 
to recondition my ship, I'll be on my 
way.” 


A California reader informs us that 
rice farmers now use airplanes to sow 
rice seed over water-covered fields. 


If international air lines adopt the 
recommendation of the recent session 
in London of the International Com- 
mission for Air Navigation air pas- 
sengers may soon have to be “scrub- 
bed, scoured and sterilized” before 
hopping to another country. Health 
authorities and sanitary experts have 
long been concerned over the possi- 
bility of quick air travel spreading 
dangerous germs from one country to 
another. 


The aeronautics branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce is to establish 
visual radio range stations on the Los 
Angeles-Kansas City section of the 
mid-continent airway. These stations 
will transmit invisible beams that will 
be picked up by devices on the instru- 
ment boards of planes helping the 
pilots keep their course. 


el 


SAYINGS RE-WISED 

Weep and the world weeps with you; 
laugh and the economic experts think 
you are crazy. 

Riches used to have wings but today 
they have wheels. 

Two pints make one cavort. 

He who laughs last probably reads it 
in a dentist’s anteroom. 

The world will make a beaten path to 
your door if you can make more and 
better clap-trap. 

Those who live in the house by the side 
of the road entertain more Fuller brush 
salesmen. 

ee 


The only way to convict a woman in a 
trial by jury is to try her before she can 
get to a beauty parlor. 





——a” OL 


Ist Aviator—So you’re a skywriter? By 
the way, why do you always smoke cigars? 

2nd Aviator—Oh, that’s what I make the 
periods with. 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 


Wuxtree! Lightning strikes the Wash- 
ington monument, But it didn’t do any 
damage, other than decommissioning the 
telephone service and temporarily putting 
out the red lights on top of the shaft that 
warn aviators, thanks to the effective 
lightning-arresting system .. . Sir James 
H. Jeans, British astronomer, calculates 
that the sun is diminishing at approxi- 
mately 250,000,000 tons a minute ...A 
man with gill slits on his neck like a fish, 
Dr. E. E. Free informs us, has been dis- 
covered in Germany—another proof of 
evolution . The Department of Agri- 
culture says forests influence the amount 
of moisture in the air as well as conserve 
the water in the ground. 





A Yale expedition is to explore the 
Himalaya mountains and Western Tibet 
in search of man’s development from an 
apelike creature . .. Let’s go fishing—more 
than 1,750,000 trout will be planted in the 
streams and lakes of Glacier National Park 
this summer .. . Those radio time an- 
nouncements, “tis said, are not always 
“exactly” right. When it is announced 
that it is now “exactly nine o’clock East- 
ern Standard Time” it is frequently “ex- 
actly” as much as from 15 seconds to one 
minute off . . . All methanol anti-freeze 
solutions for auto radiators next winter 
will contain tear gas, be violet in color 
and be marked with a large poison label 
to keep the thirsty public from drinking 
the poison. 


Before leaving his Florida goldenrod 
fields for his summer home in New Jersey 
Thomas A. Edison indicated that the year 
had brought steady progress in his ef- 
forts to make rubber from goldenrod ... 
Dr. Geoffrey A, Haylock of London has 
discovered types of headaches that make 
factory workers turn out more work than 
when normal ... At Hamilton, Ohio, four 
men moved a 24,000-ton building a distance 
of 75 feet. 


A 


The moon is credited with interfering 
with radio reception. We have also no- 
ticed that it often interferes with walk- 
ing, too. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 





When was polygamy in Utah abolished? 

The Federal government passed laws in 
1862, 1882 and 1887 forbidding the practice 
of polygamy in the territory of Utah. Six 
separate efforts—in 1849, 1856, 1862, 1882 
and 1887—were made by Utah to gain 
statehood, and in each case a constitution- 
al convention met, drew up a constitution 
atrd petitioned the Federal government for 
admission into the Union, but each time 
the federal government refused because 
the Mormons practiced polygamy and re- 
sisted the federal laws forbidding the 
institution. Many Mormons were fined, 
imprisoned or exiled for violating the 
laws. Finally, however, the territory was 
admitted into the Union as a full-fledged 
state on January 4, 1894, after it had adopt- 
ed a constitution which prohibited polyg- 
amy. The “peculiar religious institu- 
tion,” though practiced privately by many, 
was illegal from that date. Gradually 
polygamy fell into disfavor even among 
most of the Mormons and at the present 
time the institution is practically extinct. 


What produces pearls? 


|Pearls are abnormal calcareous concre- 
tions formed on the interior of certain 
mollusks, particularly the pearl oyster, 
and the pearl is essentially of the same 
material as that of the “mother of pearl,” 
which is the lining of the shell on which 
it forms. The exact cause of pearls is 
not known, but in a general way it may 
be said that those shells which are ir- 
regular in shape and stunted in growth, 
or which bear excrescences, or are honey- 
combed by boring parasites are those most 
likely to produce pearls. 


Who was Bertha M. Clay? 


Bertha M. Clay was the pen name of 
John R. Coryell, Thomas W. Hanshew and 
perhaps other American writers of popu- 
lar fiction. The series was perpetuated by 
many writers, just as the “Nick Carter” 
series was. 


Why do negroes celebrate June 19th as 
emancipation day? 


June 19 is observed as emancipation day 
by many negroes because on that date 
in 1862 Congress passed a law prohibiting 
forever slavery in the federal territories. 
This date is observed particularly in 
those states such as Oklahoma which were 
later carved out of federal territory. By 
a coincidence the negroes were proclaim- 
ed free in Texas on June 19 by the Union 
commander and in that state also June 
19th is observed as a holiday. 


What was the Spanish Inquisition? 

The Inquisition was a system of eccle- 
slastical courts established in the 12th and 
13th centuries for the trial and punish- 
ment of heretics. It was established large- 
ly as the result of the activities of the 
Albigenses and had jurisdiction only over 
Catholics and persons who had fallen away 
ftom the Catholic church. If the heretic 
tried could not be brought back into the 
fold he was turned over to the civil au- 
thorities for the punishment provided in 
the civil law. In those days the criminal 
codes were cruel and usually prescribed 
death for heresy. The Spanish Inquisition 
became particularly notorious for its 
abuses and it is frequently referred to by 
Protestants and enemies of the Catholic 
church as the height of tyrannical cruelty 








and unfairness. Catholic writers have al- 
ways maintained that these abuses were 
greatly exaggerated and that the Spanish 
Inquisition should be judged in the light 
of its own times and not in the light 
of modern ideas. 


Who was the first poet laureate of Eng- 
land? 


Although there may have been “court 
poets” previously, the first poet to assume 
the title of poet laureate of England was 
Geoffrey Chaucer who in 1389 got a royal 
grant of a yearly allowance of wine as 
one of the perquisites of the office. 


How did the Blue Nile get its name? 


The Blue Nile in Africa was so called 
from the dark color of its silt-laden 
waters. 


What is the area of the Canal Zone? 


The Canal Zone, consisting of a strip 
of land extending five miles on each side 
of the axis of the Panama canal but not 
including the cities of Colon and Panama, 
has an area of about 554 square miles, 
including both land and water. 


Is former Senator Heflin a Mason? 


Former Senator J. Thomas Heflin of 
Alabama is a 32nd degree Mason. 


Why does the United States have more 
bank failures than other countries? 


The banking business in most countries 
is conducted by a few large banks with 
local branches and for that reason failures 
are not common, In the United States 
there are some 25,000 or 26,000 banks and 
failures occur frequently, particularly in 
times of panic or depression. 


What is the source of “the mills of the 
gods grind slowly”? 

“The mills of the gods grind slowly, 
but they grind exceeding small” is an old 
Greek aphorism which was put in its pres- 
ent form by Friedrich von Logau, a Ger- 
man epigrammatist, whose works were 
translated by Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. 


Where did the Russian prince named 
Rurik come from? 


Rurik is the name of a semi-legendary 
Russian prince who, according to tradi- 
tion, settled in Novgorod, Russia, about 
862 A. D. as the result of an invitation 
from the local population who wanted 
Rurik to settle their feuds for them. Ap- 
parently he had previously resided in the 
forested regions to the north, the ruler 
over a half-civilized tribe known as the 
Russ, 


What is a call loan? 


A call loan is a loan repayable on de- 
mand; that is, the money is loaned on 
condition that it will be repaid at any 
time the person making the loan calls for 
it. Sometimes the call money itself is re- 


ferred to as the call loan. 


What are apostle spoons? 


This is the name given to sets of silver 
spoons with handles terminating in fig- 
ures of the twelve apostles and their dis- 
tinctive emblems. Such spoons were pop- 
ular for 200 years from about 1450 and 
were favorite gifts at baptisms. Original 





* The Pathfinder 


i6th century sets of apostle spoons, in- 
cluding the “Master Spoon,” making 13 in 
all, are extremely rare and valuable. The 
first such set, acquired by the late J. 
Pierpont Morgan, is dated 1536-37. 


Where and by whom was coffee first used? 

The early history of coffee as a beverage 
is obscure, but it is believed that the 
coffee tree was originally found by Aral 
travelers in the Ethiopian province o| 
Kafa about 1,000 years ago. The plant 
acquired the name “coffee” from Kafa, and 
seed was taken from Kafa to Arabia, 
whence it was gradually introduced to thy 
rest of the world. 


What is the literal meaning of Corpus 
Christi? 

Corpus Christi, pronounced “Kor-pus 
Kris-ti,” is a Latin phrase and literally 
means body of Christ. In the Roman 
Catholic Church it is applied to a festival 
in honor of the Eucharist, observed on the 
Thursday after Trinity Sunday. 


What is a “doodad”? 


“Doodad” is a slang word employed as 
a convenient name for any nondescript 
object, anything novel, or as a substitute 
word when the speaker is unable to re 
call the correct name. It is synonymous 
with “gadget” and “thingumbob.” 


Was President Buchanan ever married? 


James Buchanan, 15th president of the 
United States, was never married. He is 
the only man ever elected to the presi- 
dency who remained a bachelor through- 
out life. Grover Cleveland was marricid 
during his first term of office. 


Where is the Gallatin Gateway? 


The Gallatin Gateway is in the Gallatin 
valley in Gallatin county, Montana, north 
of the Yellowstone National Park. The 
Gallatin valley was visited by Lewis and 
Clark in 1806 and named after Albert 
Gallatin, then secretary of treasury in the 
cabinet of President Jefferson who spon- 
sored the expedition. 


Who has the final say as to the designs 
on coins? 


Unless Congress passes a special act 
dealing with the matter, the final au- 
thority to approve the designs on coins 
rests with the Secretary of the Treasury 


How old is Governor Franklin D. Roose- 
velt? 
Governor Roosevelt of New York is 49 


years of age, having been born Januar) 
30, 1882. 


What is the membership of the Knights 
of Columbus? 


The Knights of Columbus has a mem- 
bership of about 620,000. 


To what church do Governor and Senator 
La Follette belong? 


So far as we can learn, Senator La 
Follette and his brother Governor Philip 
La Follette of Wisconsin, like their father. 
the late Senator La Follette, are not af- 
filiated with any denomination. 


How can one tell rattlesnake eggs from 
bull snake eggs? 

Rattlesnakes do not lay eggs. They are 
among the reptiles whose eggs are hatch- 
ed inside the body and the young emerge 
from the body of the mother. 

a a 

President Hoover’s proposal to _ post- 
pone debt payments is nothing new. Some 
folks have been doing it for years. 
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PERSONALITIES 





SAFETY FIRST 


UDIENCES gathered to hear 
A Arthur Pryor, the bandmaster, 

are invariably cautioned not to 
call out his name. Once an enthusi- 
ast called out, “Pryor! Pryor!” which 
the audience took to be “Fire! Fire!” 
and there was a near panic. 


The government pays former Sec- 
retary of the Interior Fall $72 a month 
pension as a veteran of the Spanish- 
American war. 


The “holiday” idea as applied to 
Calvin Coolidge seems to be spreading 
like wildfire. The latest is the rumor 
that Will Rogers will take a year’s 
holiday from his column and the cel- 
luloids to take a leisurely wisecracking 
tour of the world. 


In the van of testimonial givers is 
Anne Morgan, daughter of J. P. and 
developer of Sutton place, New York. 
You can hardly pick up a magazine 
without seeing Miss Morgan crediting 
a soap or something for something. 


James McKenzie, Indian fighter and 
claimed last survivor of the Monitor 
of Civil war fame, was recently lo- 
cated in a poorhouse at Ponca, Nebr. 


The Prince of Wales stays at home 
so little that one English paper refers 
to him as “The Admiral Byrd of Eng- 
land.” 


It’s hard to recognize him from the 
street, but that man repainting the 
New Yorker hotel’s 75-foot flagpole is 
Charles N. Beidler. At an early age he 
lived with the Seminoles, at the age 
of 14 he was cabin boy on the historic 
Cuban filibustering ship “Three 
Friends” under Captain Napoleon 
Broward (later governor of Florida). 
Then service in the “White Horse Bri- 
gade” (7th Cavalry) after which he 


Grocer—We have some very nice string 
beans today. 

Mrs. Junebride—How much are they a 
string? 





fought on first one side and then the 
other in Mexican revolts. Joining the 
Texas rangers, Beidler later became a 
deputy sheriff, then a U. S. deputy 
marshal and now he’s head painter 
at the New Yorker. 


At the age of nine, Gloria F. Roupe 
of Baltimore rates as a first class 
sharpshooter. She competed in a rifle 
match with 53 men and lost only one 
event. At Raymore, Mo., she made 
266 consecutive target hits, 96 per 
cent being bull’s-eyes. 


After being a successful writer of 
magazine stories and novels for 30 
years, George Allen England says sour- 
ly, that there is no money in litera- 
ture. Even such an ace word-juggler 
as Ring Lardner is said to be taking 
less from the magazines. 


Late reports say that Alfonso, 
Spain’s ex, has grown very irritable 
and quarrels openly with friends in 
Paris hotels and public places. 


“The more I see of people the bet- 
ter I like dogs,” some famous per- 
sonage once said, or words to that 
effect. Mrs. Isabel D. McHie of New 
York is of the same frame of mind. 
The S. P. C. A. will get her half mil- 
lion dollar estate because of her re- 
pugnance to the human race. 


A steady five-and-10-cent store cus- 
tomer is Adele Astaire. She buys many 
toys, and likes to play with them her- 
self. 


P. G. Wodehouse has written a book 
giving an account of his so-called per- 
sonal life in Hollywood but those who 
have read it say that it is almost a 
dead ringer for “Once in a Lifetime.” 


One of the earliest users of the 
honey butter now so widely advertis- 
ed is Merle (“Nation’s Business’’) 
Thorpe who knew it several years 
back. 


Karl Ullman, premier of Latvia, is 
a graduate of the University of Ne- 
braska and the college colors are dis- 
played in his office at Riga. 


Ruth Chatterton is an insurance 
fiend. She is literally covered with 
all shapes and forms and sizes of pro- 
tection. 


The hobby of King George of Eng- 
land and Queen Wilhelmina of Hol- 
land is collecting postage stamps. 


Johnny Farrell, big putter and nib- 
lick man, is interested in an Illinois 
race track and has a stable of horses 
there. 


The hobby of Governor Franklin 
D. Roosevelt of New York is carving 
miniature wooden boats. 


Oi eo 


Foolish Question No. 9753427%—Why 
is it that two young people in the moon- 
light cast only one shadow? 
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Taking Like Wild Fire! 


The Hit of 1931— 


That Wonderful New Query al $ ‘ 65 
and Pathfinder, both only - 


The Pittsburgh Gazette says: “This must 
be the very book one of Jack London’s char- 
acters was shut in with for the winter, when 
he emerged from being snowbound, a culti- 


vated man.” In such high esteem is this 
work held that a special fund is now being 
raised by public subscription to enable it to 


be reproduced in 
blind can read it. 
est possible honors, 

Once in a blue moon a new book rings the 
bell. “Popular Questions Answered” is in 
the rare bell-ringer class. Cultured Boston 


the Braille form, so the 
This is one of the high- 
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nas ordered 35 copies for her libraries. Com- 
mercial Baltimore 22 copies. Chicago Tri- 
bune has bought one for its great reference 
library. Statesmen, librarians, school au- 
thorities, editors, writers, radio people and 
thousands of others who “have to know”’ have 
ordered this marvelous book—which answers 
almost everything. 

We can supply it to you, including de- 
livery charges, with Pathfinder a whole year 
—52 irresistible tssues—all for only $1.65. 
This is the fine special Pathfinder Edition, 
just off the press, bound in cloth—426 pages 
of solid, up-to-date, reliable indexed infor- 
mation on every conceivable subect. 

You want this book. If your Pathfinder 
subscription is paid well in advance, then 
order the paper sent to some brainy friend 
to whom you wish to pay the highest of 
compliments. Fill in the Diank and send 
with the $1.65. 

POSSESS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESESSESESESSESEESESEESESESESEEESEOOCE 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C 


O. K. Let me have that Question Book in a hurry. 
Enclosed is the bargain price of only $1.65. 


Town GRRSD. cccccecs 


(If you want the book and paper sent to different 
addresses you can state this on margin of this blank.) 
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'F FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
|] Dept. G-173, Rochester, N. Y. 


Common Edu- > Sirs: Rush to nie without charge 


q 4? 32 page book with list of 
— Usually © . 8S. Government steady Jobs 
Sufficient r=) obtainable. (2) Tell me how to 
MEN—WOMEN é get one of these jobs. 
18 to 50 PED. wcccwcscscocsvessccccceuees 
Mail Ceupon 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





Foreign Relations 


United States accepts “wholeheartedly” 

League of Nations invitation to participate 
in another world disarmament conference, 
at Geneva in February. 
* Hugh Gibson, ambassador to Belgium, 
is named American representative at Lon- 
don meeting of fiscal experts to discuss 
means of putting Hoover moratorium plan 
into effect. 

In formal reply to Canada’s protest of 
almost forgotten sinking of the I’m Alone, 
State Department reiterates its claim that 
rum-runner was American owned. 


At insistence of Mexican government 
and under proddings of State Department, 
Municipal Judge Thomas Green of Chi- 
cago expunges his court records of con- 
tempt action against Acting Mexican Con- 
sul Adolfo Dominguez of that city. Though 
supposedly protected by diplomatic im- 
munity, Dominguez was jailed for two 
hours and sentenced to six months term 
for arguing with the judge over a case 
involving Mexicans. United States formal- 
ly apologizes. 


White House 


President condemns (without names) 
speculators “selling short in our commodi- 
ity ‘markets, particularly in wheat.” He 
exempts the “ordinary hedging trans- 
actions” but stamps short-selling as un- 
patriotic. Chicago Board of Trade denies 
that wheat shorts are excessive while 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce de- 
clares trouble is “not too much specula- 
tion but too little.” 


Secret service men are called “on car- 
pet” to discover how news leaked out that 
President passed up a Sunday dinner to 
race 100 miles from his Rapidan camp 
through heavy traffic to reach executive 
mansion in less than 2% hours because 
of debt negotiation business. 

Mr. Hoover receives 96 grammar school 
graduates participating in visual educa- 
tion tests at Washington. 


Courts 


Albert B. Fall agrees to extra day to 
year’s sentence for bribery so that he can 
serve term (he will be eligible to parole 
in four months) in New Mexico state 





Bt J andes 


In Chicago a Tire Blow-Out is No Trivial Thing 


prison instead of at Washington where 
he was once secretary of interior. Ill 
health is given as main reason. 


After being married nearly half a cen- 
tury, Ralph Modjeski, 70, builder of Phila- 
delphia-Camden, Manhattan, McKinley 
and other famous bridges, is awarded di- 
vorce at Reno. 

Rogers Caldwell, investment banker, is 
sentenced at Nashville to “not more than 
three years” in prison for fraudulent 
breach of trust in connection with his fi- 
nancial collapse. 

Corn Products Co. is fined $5,000 in New 
York federal courts for conspiring to 
violate prohibition laws by supplying corn 
sugar for illegal liquor purposes. 

Vernon Drish and Norman Powers, 
youthful state game wardens, are sen- 
tenced at Towson, Md., to 2% years in 
state house of correction because they ac- 
cidentally killed a fisherman in course 
of duty. 


Aviation 

Captain Frank Hawks flies from Mon- 
treal to New York (350 miles) in one hour 
and 45 minutes, 

Harold Gatty and Wiley Post, globe- 
girdlers, arrive in Oklahoma after an- 
other plane bearing their wives crashes 
in landing at Columbus. No one is injured. 


Goodyear-Zeppelin blimp Mayflower is 
destroyed by fire at Kansas City airport 
when wind wrests it from ground crew 
and drives it into high-tension wires. 


Government 


Federal Farm Board declines offers of 
Amtorg Trading Corp., Soviet group, to 
buy as many as 250,000 bales of cotton 
on credit. In Customs Court at New York, 
Amtorg wins right to protest $1,000,000 
duty on “made-in-Russia” matches. 

Over protests of private express com- 
panies, Interstate Commerce Commission 
authorizes increase in size of parcel post 
packages. 

Postal authorities deny mail privileges 
to Class Struggle, New York communist 
paper. 

Out of 50,334 persons convicted of violat- 
ing the dry law last year, Prohibition Di- 
rector Woodcock reports that 29,372 were 
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jailed and the remainder fined $5,497,565 
The bureau won 86 per cent of the cases 
it prosecuted. 

Navy Department admits that stern 
posts in five of eight new 10,000-ton cruis- 
ers cracked during speed trials. Replace- 
ments are being made at a cost of $20 ,()(\\) 
each. A probe is on. 

Farm Board declines to meddle in dairy 
war by advising private wholesalers that 
price reductions are “inevitable.” 


General 


Before he was to have testified in New 
York’s graft investigations, Traugott Ff. 
Keller, chief engineer of the dock 
partment, fell, jumped or was pushed i; 
front of a subway train. 


Low market price for crude oil causes 
300 independent operators in conferen 
at Wichita to agree to shut down 22,()()) 
Kansas oil wells. In Oklahoma 82 pro- 
ducers vote for 30 to 90-day shutdown 


Chicago’s finances cause Mayor Cermak 
to order 25,000 city employees to pay for 
their own vacations by returning to city 
14 days’ salary. 

Two 4%-pound infant girls, joined to- 
gether by a ligament of flesh in Siamese- 
twin fashion, are separated in an opera- 
tion by Dr. Kyle Golley at Mercy hospi- 
tal, Baltimore. 


Assembly of Hebrew Orthodox Rabbis 
of America and Canada, in convention at 
New York, oppose any alteration of cal- 
endar which would change fixity of their 
Sabbath. 


John D. Rockefeller observes 92nd birth- 
day by predicting he will live to “beat 
100.” 

Labor 

Opening of preliminary conference be- 
tween Secretary of Commerce Lamont and 
coal operators invites demonstration be- 
fore White House by some 60 men, women 
and children from Pennsylvania coal fields 
because miners are not represented. Their 
banners are taken away and they are kept 
moving by police but are not otherwise 
molested. The spokesman is permitted to 
enter excutive offices to present petition 
to a presidential secretary. 


John Barton Payne, national Red Cross 
chairman, admits “distressing” reports 
from coal regions in “eight or 10 states” 
but advises Gov. Pinchot of Pennsylvania, 
who appealed for aid for starving children 
of soft coal miners, that Red Cross “can- 
not do everything” and, moreover, it only 
deals with disasters “due to an act of God.” 


Wage cuts by Louisiana and Arkansas 
railway are unjustified, declares special 
Hoover board sent to study strike sit- 
uation, 


Sports 

After two even play-offs, Billie Burke, 
Connecticut boy of Lithuanian stock, wins 
United States open golf ‘championship 
over George Von Elm, Los Angeles busi- 
ness-man golfer, by single stroke on In- 
verness Club links at Toledo. Burke's 
score for 36 holes is 148, making 71 on 
last 18. 


Married 


Rudy Vallee, 29, radio crooner, and 
Fay Webb, 23, actress-daughter of Santa 
Monica, Cal., chief of police are married 
by police recorder at West Orange, N. ! 
It is Mr. Vallee’s second marriage, his 
first wife (the former Mrs. Leonie ‘ 
McCoy) having obtained an annulmen! 
three months after their marriage in 1925 


a ee 


Some of the girls in the new balloon 
style beach pajamas very much resemble 
a parachute jumper who has just landed 
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Our Vexing Verbiage 


There is Much Waste in This Country but the Biggest Waste 
Seems to be That of Words—Hybrid and Otherwise 


HE Book Publishers Research 
Institute recently gave us the 
word, “booksneaf,” meaning “a 

person who habitually borrows books 
from friends,” i. e., “a victim to the 
pernicious habit of carrying away 
books from homes and libraries of 
friends and even casual acquaint- 
ances.” And now the National Puz- 
zlers’ League coins “ergophile,” mean- 
ing “one who loves his work.” From 
far off Bavaria comes the suggested 
international term, “kitsch,” with ap- 
plication to anything turned out en 
masse to cater to a suddenly culti- 
vated popular taste. 

“Biscuitastrophe” is a hybrid—a 
“portmanteau word”—developed by 
Harold Wentworth of the English de- 
partment of Cornell university for the 
particular use of June bridegrooms 
who are having trouble with wifely 
pioneering in biscuit making. Some 
people thought that Justice William 
Hitz of the District of Columbia su- 
preme court had developed a new 
legal definition in “in terrorem,” re- 
lating to a motion which he declared 
filed to “scare” the court, until legal 
lights showed common use of the term 
in that connection. 

Meanwhile, Public Safety is search- 
ing for an effective synonym for the 
cumbersome term “motor vehicle 
fatality.” To date these pointed desig- 
nations have been received: “motal- 
ity,” “motorcide,” “autocide,” “carri- 
cide,” “homotocide,” “cartality,” “au- 
tality,” “drivercide,’ “movehtality,” 
“movehcide,” “highwaycide,” “inrego- 
autocide,” “autoirregacide,” ‘“‘traffi- 
cide,” “autolicide,” “drivurder” and 
even “M. V. F.” 

Julius Gutman and Co., Baltimore 
merchants, facetiously offer “billitosis” 
for that first-of-the-month feeling. And 
the drug store business won’t be com- 
pletely modernized until the soda 
jerkers start calling themselves “jerti- 
cians.” Some time ago James Edward 


Gump of White Plains, N. Y., had his 
name changed because his friends 
called him “Andy” in allusion to the 
popular meaning of the word “gump” 
as introduced by the cartoon series of 
the same name. 

And now a news item says that war 
has been declared on the use of slang. 
Oh, yeah! However, there is one col- 
lege professor who asserts that slan- 


guage enables our language to get 
around under its own steam. On the 


other hand, a famous sports writer 
maintains that the use of excessive 
slang on the sports page is going out 
of style and in the future a baseball 
will be a baseball and not a “pill,” 
“apple,” “bean” or some other kin- 
dred expression. But a visit to the 
local Griffith stadium makes us feel 
that it will first be necessary to edu- 
cate the public to the meaning of the 
word baseball, eh? 


Sr oo 


GREAT WALL OF PERU 


Like China, Peru once had a great 
wall—the “great @all of Peru.” This 

wall was recently revealed in photo- 
graphs of remote sections of the Peru- 
vian Andes taken by the Shippee- 
Johnson aerial expedition. They re- 
ported the great wall as being near 
Huancayo along the ridge of the 
Andes east of Lima, Peru. As usual 
there is a good deal of skepticism re- 
garding the authenticity of the find. 
But Philip A. Means, archaeologist and 
author of “Ancient Civilization of the 
Andes,” says these ruins are probably 
those of a long boundary wall built 
by the ancient Chancas in their fruit- 
less effort against the powerful Incas. 
He thinks it possibly dates back to the 
11th century. Mr. Means points out 
that similar walls have been found in 
other sections of the Peruvian Andes 
although they have not been so large 
as that reported by the Shippee-John- 
son bunch. 
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handsome 


a»! SellWatches 


So people tell me, because I gladly send to 


a Queer Way 





any person this 


1931 Gold Standard Bradley watch at my risk. 

Solid gold effect—guaranteed 25 years. R. R. dial, 

timekeeper model. Regulated. Guaranteed by 100 
year old million dollar Factory, 

SEND NO MONEY 3)°°))°",5°"; 

ing to vay till 

your watch arrives. Then deposit only P 73 and 

postage. Wear TEN days at our expense. Com- 

es with watches selling for $10 or more. 

ou’ll be delighted with its accuracy! Your 





friends will be amazed at its beauty! 


GOLD BOND GUARANTEE 


sent with every order means that if you are not more 
than delighted, your money will be returned. And YOU 
KEEP THE WATCH for your trouble. No wonder folks 
are surprised. But once you wear, depend on, and en- 
joy the rich beauty and accuracy of this marvelous new 
watch you'll agree that $3.73 and postage makes it the 
greatest bargain in America. Every sale will make a 
lifelong friend and a dozen extra customers. 


ae Free Genuine Waldemar Chain and Knife to match 






your Watch sent for promptness. Order TODAY 
-_——_—-—-— MAIL THIS OR ANY POSTAL — — — — — 
BRADLEY, Building W-352, NEWTON, MASS. 
Send Gold Bonded Watch, Knife and Chain. I RISK NOTHING. 








NEW LOW PRICES 


GOODRICH - GOODA YEAR 


Firestone - U.S. 
AND OTHER TIRES 
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BSZ2RRBRTES 
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qudered. A. iaohoee bajaaee C- o. b 
cas 
Tires failing to give 12months service 
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if price. 


YORK TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY. Dest. 2856 
Chicage, anete 
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YEAST our TASTE 


Now health seekers may obtain LACTO-YEAST in com 
venient capsule form; no disagreeable taste. LACTO- 
YEAST is pure yeast combined with Lactic Acid, Organic 
Minerals and Vitamins for the correction of digestive dix 
orders such as Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Constipation, Belch- 
ing, Sour Stomach, Gas, Pimples, Blood Disorders, Nervous 
Irritibilizy, Anemia, Bad Breath, etc. 

of this new and more pleasing LACTO- 
F R E E YEAST sent on request. A postcard will da 

Write today to C iilescie Yeast Products 
Corp., Led. » Dept B, 1206 Maple Ave., Los Angeles, Calif, 


IF YOU HAVE $100 


invest 
Shares 


or more you can 

in our Full Paid & re 

on which we have always 

paid dividends of 7% or 
O more, Write for informa- 

tion, Under supervision 

State Banking Commission. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
DEPT.N ... + + « DALLAS, TEXAS 


MONEY FOR YOU 


AT HOME 
— can a oe “0° o> 


canvassi ¢ instruct you, furnish com- 
outht and su y with work. 
rite to-day for free 
The M ENITT COMPANY Limited 
219 Dominion Bldg.. Toronto, Ont. 


60 Monument on 


For a limited time to advertise our | 
wonderful values. We want one in’ 
every commurity. 3 ft. bigh, 16 in. 
wide, 10 in. thick, wt. 500 Ibs. All 
Lettering Free. Satisfaction Guaraa- 
teed, Write for information, 


American Memortal Company 
8-20, 14869 Piedmont Ave.. Atlanta, Ga. 


The American Fanciers’ Weekly 


America’s only weekly paper devoted to Poul- 


















try, Pigeons, Rabbits and Cavies, Waterfowl, 
Turkeys, Dogs and Cage Birds. We have ar- 
ranged for special articles by the country’s 


leading authorities in our coming issues. An 
eight weeks’ trial offer to you for 25c. 


2749 No. - 23rd Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Double Your Income 


If you want to increase your income, 
would like to have a larger bank account 
and more spending money, WRITE US 
TODAY. Hundreds of ambitious men and 
women are already making .good extra 
money in their spare time by looking after 
our subscription interests in their locality. 
You can do equally as well. Experience 
unnecessary——-No investment required— 
There’s no obligation. Address 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 






























































































SEEN IN THE SHOPS 
Bout 


By 


SUMMER STAINS 


Fruits and berries add new compli- 
cations to stains and spots. But the 
fastidious woman need not despair. 
The removal of such stains is com- 
paratively simple if the spot is care- 
fully diagnosed, according to Miss Lois 
Holderbaum, extension clothing spe- 
cialist at Washington state college. For 
she advises: 


Grass stains are caused by the coloring 
matter present in green foliage and grass. 
The quickest way of removing is to sponge 
with a solution of two parts alcohol and 
one part water, or thorough rubbing with 
hot water and soap. 

Grease spots are more difficult to re- 
move because they usually contain dirt, 
dust, or fine particles of metal. If the 
stains have dried, they must first be cov- 
ered with lard or some other fat and 
allowed to stand until the fabric has ab- 
sorbed the application. The garment 
should be laundered with warm water and 
soap. Soaps containing naphtha or kero- 
sene are preferred. 

If the fabric is not washable, it must 
be carefully sponged with carbon tet- 
rachloride, which is more effective than 
gasoline or benzine. The spot may be 
immersed in the solvent and stroked gen- 
tly with a soft brush to loosen and re- 
move the particles of dirt clinging to the 
grease. A paste of French chalk or mag- 
nesia moistened with carbon tetrachlo- 
ride is excellent for cleaning the lighter 
colored unwashable materials. The paste 
is spread on the spot, left to dry and then 
brushed off. Repeat if necessary. 

Practically all fresh fruit and berry 
stains can be removed with boiling water 
if still moist. After they have dried it 
becomes more difficult, particularly stains 
from peaches and red or purple fruits 
and berries. The stains are often set by 
soap, the red color changing to green or 
blue. Stains that have set and dried should 
be moistened with a 10 per cent solution 
of acetic acid and then treated with boil- 
ing water. If the fabric is delicate and 
will not stand boiling, the stain should be 
sponged with warm water followed by 
alcohol. 


LINEN ENSEMBLES 


Linen suits made strictly tailored, 
trimmed with brass buttons, are quite 
snappy looking and are being shown 
in white as well as the pastel shades. 
There are linen hats to match, even 
shoes and pocketbooks. 


THE INDISPENSABLE JACKET 


The all important jacket makes its 
appearance in many materials this 
summer—velvet, velveteen, crepe, 
pique, suede, wool crepe, flannel or 
whathaveyou? Of course it isn’t pos- 
sible to wear the same jacket with 
every dress, so every dress must have 
its own jacket. If white is worn a 
great deal for sports, then it is pos- 
sible to wear a dark blue or dark 
brown or bright red jacket with sev- 
eral white costumes. But the chiffon 
dress has its chiffon or flat crepe 
jacket, the evening dresses of organdie, 


* The Pathfinder 


eyelet batiste or chiffon have short 
jackets of velvet or crepe. With cotton 
tweeds for active sports use flanne| 
or suede. The coat sketched is of 
white basket weave flannel, collarless. 
cuffless, and buttonless. Raglan sleey» 
three-quarter length, a belt with sma! 
buckle and patch pockets. It is swit- 
able for driving, town, the country 
club or boardwalk and is particular!) 


One of Many 


smart worn with white cord-knit hat, 
a white knit blouse and dark skirt. 
Having a plain neckline, a scarf would 
be an attractive addition and add a 
color note. 


PSST! 

We notice that a chain of shirt shops 
are selling what they call “Bark and 
Scratch” pajamas. The garments are 
embroidered with a cat saying “meow” 
and a dog giving vent to “bow-wow.” 
An ideal gift for a new wed, we 
thought. 


ALUMINUM 
Andy Mellon must not be doing so 
badly in this depression. On every side 
we see aluminum chairs, tables and 
other articles of furniture. And they 
seem to be selling! 


PASTEL MOPS 


House furnishing shops are showing 
mops in the latest shades, even to the 
mop itself, 


CHANGEABLE TYPEWRITER 


Also new is the “Varityper,” a type- 
writer with changeable type. 


NOODLE HUES 
We have had colored bread for some 
time. Now the manufacturers of 
noodles are pasteling their noodles. 
What next? 


a ee 


After six months of married life Mrs 
Freshwed says: “Heaven must be a place 
where the kitchen sink never gets stop- 
ped up.” 

————___.. 


Any woman can keep a secret—goins 
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The latest fashions illustrated above are fully de- 
scribed on Page 28. Patterns may be purchased at 
15c each or at the special bargain price of' TWO 
FOR 25c. Summer Book of FPashions (16 color 
Pages containing designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s Patterns). 15c. Address Fashion 
Editor, Pathfinder. Washington, D. C. 


SAYINGS 


Advertising has played an important 
part in raising our standard of living, in 
stimulating invention, and in maintaining 
competition. —President Hoover. 


The advantages of an education are that 
it gives one power to enjoy his own mind 
and to do the things in life that he could 
not do without it—Dr. Richard E. Dykes, 
president St. Lawrence U. 


They drink good stuff in France. In the 
United States they drink gasoline-—Judge 
Frank M. Paddon, of Chicago. 


I consider war as we know it today to 
be a darn fool thing.—Daniel Carter Beard, 
national scout commissioner and father of 
scouting in this country. 


It only takes intelligence, courage and 
good-will to make a prosperous world.— 
Owen D. Young. 


We need no Moses to lead us out of our 
plight.—William Guggenheim, capitalist. 


My own belief is that pidgin English 
will probably be the classic English of 
the future —George Bernard Shaw. 


The small family is the product of eco- 
nomic pressure, and at the same time the 
cause of diminished harmony and stability 
in marriage.—Dr. H. Crichton Miller, Brit- 
ish physician, 


What 20,000,000 women want: good 
clothes, cigarettes and culture.—Mrs, Anna 
Steese Richardson. 


Our education is faulty and fruitless if 
it does not develop character in the life 
of our American youth—Prof. F. E. 
Stemme, Mt. Morrison, Colo. 


The business which reaps the profits of 
its labor when times are good must not 
turn that labor over to citizens’ relief 
committees, for food and clothing and the 
necessities of life, when times are hard.— 
Gov. Albert C. Ritchie of Maryland, 


In my opinion the present is one of the 
most interesting periods in the entire 
history of the world.—Daniel Willard. 


The people of the United States live 
under an overwhelming flood of legisla- 
tion, most of which is inconsequent, much 
of which is unnecessary, and not a little 
of which is distinctly mischievous.—Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 


AMERICANA 


Naming a towboat “Herbert Hoover.” 

Cowboys complaining that the awnings 
at Sheridan, Wyo., are so low they knock 
off their Stetsons. 

Gilda Gray, who won fame and shekels 
with the shimmy, being sent to the hos- 
pital with an attack of athletic heart in- 
duced by the new fangled rhumba. 

The Federal Bureau of Education in- 
structing radio speakers: “Present your 
specialty on the level of 13-YEAR-OLDS. 
Do not overrate the intelligence of your 
listeners.” 

Planning a million-dollar memorial to 
America’s first insurance agent. 

The Department of Agriculture trying 
to grow a potato as large as a pumpkin. 

Action by the Georgia legislature in 
passing a resolution wishing Young Strib- 
ling success, 


Trust Them 


Spoiled preserves are a tragedy. Most 
home canners prefer to be safe be- 
cause a large number have been sorry 
too often. Millions of women always 
buy Good Luck Jar Rubbers because 
they know they can trust them. Used 
and recommended for more than 20 
years by canning experts and demon- 
strators everywhere. Safe for all 
methods of canning. Made with one 
big Up instead of the old way of two 
small lips— easier to open. Ask, by 
name, for 


GOOD LUCK 
Jar Rubbers 


WITH THE BIG, HANDY LIP 


New, /ive rubber that stays alive —sure to 
seal. Original ‘‘cold-pack”’ jar rubber and 
still the leader in this field. 10¢ per dozen. If 
yourdealer hasn't them, order direct fromus. 


HOME CANNERS’ TEXT BOOK 10# 


Follow approved canning instructions. Our 
new Text Book just published, is most com- 
plete and reliable we know of. 80 pages of 
recipes, new methods, etc. With 12 dozen 
Canning Labels, gucies. ene printed with 
names of vegetables, fruits, etc.—all for 104, 
Send today. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
30 Hampshire St., Cambridge, Mass. 


When buying new jare~ REMEMBER Good Luck Jar 
Rubbers come packed with all Atlas E-ZSeal and Atlae 
Mason Fruit Jare. 


e@Tested and approved by Good Housekeeping 


Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


Remove all blemishes and discolorations by regularly using 
ure Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, and use as direc 
‘ine, almostinvisible particles of aged skin peel off, until 

defects, such as pimples, liver spots, tan, freckles and la 

pores have disappeared. Skin is beautifully clear, soft ani 
velvety, and face looks years younger. Mercolized Was 
brings out the hidden beauty. Te quickly remove 

tes and other age lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce pow 

dered saxolite and 1 half pint witch hazel. At Drug Stores. 


Quit Tohacco 


the easy natural . Tobacco weakens your sexual 
glands, destroys Geeetre White Cross Anti-Tobacco Treat- 
ment is ocrentifeahy prepared to aid men and 
. women banish quickly all desire for Smoking 
Chewing or Snuff. Pleasant. Harmiess. Endorsed 
by thousands. Established 1912. Write today for 
free booklet and trial offer. If it helps you, tell 
your friends. address: WHITE CROSS, Ine. 
578 Mfrs. Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo, 

Western Offices: Denver—Los Angeles. 


Herbs Brin 


REMEDIES FOR ALL DISEASES 
Send 10 cents for Herb Doctor Book 
Herbalist Almanac Included — FREE 


CALUMET HERB CO., Dept. 7A, SOUTH HOLLAND, ILL. 


who derive largest 
profits know and 
heed certain sim- 
ple but vital facts 


before applying for patents. Our book, Patent-Sense, gives 
these facts; sent free. Write LACEY & LACEY, 
Est.1869, 635 F St., N.W., Dept.7,Washington, D.C. 
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and illusion and triumph and 

despair—eternal childishness— 
the laughter of broken hearts—the 
substance of life bartered for its paint- 
ed shadow—the gold of youth traded 
for the tinsel of artifice—the fleeting 
hour of glamour that pays for the years 
of defeat—the priceless recognition 
of the fellow artist—the undying faith 
i a future that ever recedes: God help 
and bless the people of the theater! 

They know these things; they know 
themselves, and no one else can ever 
know them as they are: special; set 
aside; dedicated; game to the last pain- 
ful breath; full of desperate mirth and 
quick with new beginnings; foolish 
and fond and generous and hopeful. 
Levity and courage are theirs, always 
courage, courage and levity: masters 
of emotion and slaves of emotion. 

God bless the mimes and troupers, 
and grant them the death they wish, a 
sudden death in the wings, applause 
ringing in their ears, and with a last 
word and a last glance to some fellow 
actor who understands—for who else 
could understand? 

And if they could but only have be- 
fore they die, all of them, one phoenix 
moment of victory soaring from the 
ashes of frustration! As Mops had. 

“Girlie,” wheezed Mops, “I heard 
what he said to you... and God knows 
the man’s right! You aren’t any more 
Juliet than my aunt’s cat’s pants are!” 

Ellen Carter only sobbed. She knew 
she wasn’t Juliet—knew it before 
Simms, the fat director, kept her after 
rehearsal to tell her so. But she had 
to be Juliet! 

“But you can be,” said Mops. “Listen 
—I’m going to tell you about Juliet!” 


id 
LLEN CARTER looked at the shape- 
less asthmatic scrubwoman, the 
only person left in the theater, who 
had surprised her in tears; looked at 
the sagging dewlap beneath her chin; 
the sloppy shoes; the red elbows and 
sagging cotton stockings; the bluish 
lips that betrayed a weak heart; the 
hands bitten raw with lye water. What 
could this poor creature, this Mops, 
this bedraggled backstage menial, 
palpably dying on her feet, tell her 
about Juliet? But she looked also at 
the clear, kindly gray eyes, and she 
listened; strangely, she saw something 
in them that made her listen. 

“Listen, girlie ... you got to start 
by-forgetting it’s Shakespeare, and that 
it’s verse, and that it’s classic, and that 
it’s famous ... you got to start with 
knowing it’s just girl . . . young girl 
... and love ... young girl, and sudden 
first love. You’ve been in love, girlie 

. you’re in love now ... Don’t you 
lie to Mops! I know darn well you are 
... he comes for you nearly every eve- 
ning ... it’s from the inside out, Juliet 
is, girlie ... it’s you...” 

Ellen listened . . . and her tears 
ceased. This was the first word of sym- 
pathy that she had heard. She needed 
it. Simms was against her. She felt 
it. Jeff Grosscup, the Romeo, was 


Dee and dust and heartache 





WE JULIETS... 






against her. Old Fred Enright, the 
veteran producer, who had given her 
the part, was losing faith; she saw it. 
And it meant... everything. She was 
only twenty. She had made a Broad- 
way hit at seventeen. For two years, 
because of her beauty and her charm 
and her dewy freshness, she had been 
cast in good parts again and again. 
But the past year the critics had been 


INTRODUCING— 


ONALD Robert Perry Marquis, 
better known as Don Marquis. 
Humorist, playwright; writes both 
prose and poetry. First saw the 
light of day at Walnut, Ill. Was 53 
years old July 29th last. In 1909 


married Reina Melcher of Atlanta, 
Ga., who died in 1923. His first 
book, “Danny’s Own Story,” was 
published in 1912. 


Other of his 
works are “Dreams and _ Dust,” 
“Cruise of the Jasper B,” “The Old 
Soak,” “Noah an’ Jonah an’ Cap’n 
John Smith,” “Revolt of the Oyster,” 
“Sonnets to a Red Haired Lady,” 
“The Old Soak’s History of the 
World,” “Out of the Sea,” “Archy 
and Mehitable,” “Love Sonnets of a 
Cave Man,” “When the Turtles Sing” 
and “Variety of People.” Home: 
The Players, 16 Gramercy Park, 
New York City. 





more critical; the public had asked 
more of her; she had felt herself... 
slipping. If she failed ... Well, she 
was just about through. And there 
were the two kid sisters in school... 

“Listen,” wheezed Mops, “if you are 
in love—” 

Ellen had told Tom Selby to go to the 
devil when he had said she would have 
to quit the stage when they married. 
If she was in love! She wouldn’t quit 
a failure! If she did quit... but she’d 
show Tom Selby to! If she failed, she 
wouldn’t marry him. 

“Listen”—said Mops, and daily she 
said it for four weeks, after the reg- 
ular rehearsals were over—“listen, 
girlie... 


ND the night of the dress rehearsal, 

to which one of the most carefully 
hand-picked audiences in New York 
had been invited, Mops stood in the 
wings and murmured to herself: “Lis- 
ten, girlie, you are in love ... and it’s 
him! ... There isn’t but one thing to 
Juliet, girlie ... it’s all girl. . . just 
girl ... and you’re it, and that mutt 
that’s playing Romeo is him!” 

Old Fred Enright stood beside Mops, 
and as the balcony scene came to a 
conclusion, he cried, not knowing to 
whom he spoke: “It hasn’t been played 
like that since Katherine Engle play- 
ed it forty years ago!” 

“Hasn’t it?” said Mops. And turned 
her face away. 

“And that was Katherine Engle’s 
business ... with the scarf ... with 
the crucifix she wore ... with the rose 








A Short, Short 


. . « Story by Don Marquis 





.. . With the lattice .. . nobody but 
Katherine Engle ever played thai 
scene that way!” cried old Fred En- 
right, while out beyond the footlights 
the house rocked with applause, and 
Romeo and Juliet took curtain afte: 
curtain, 

“Nobody, Freddy, but Katherine En- 
gle!” said Mops, shaken with a mem- 
ory too bitter-sweet for words and 4 
great ecstatic agony choking her weary 
heart. 


LD Fred Enright looked closely aj 

her then. He turned her face ful! 
into a spotlight. “Kitty Engle!” he 
said. And the old troupers stared a! 
each other with a gaze that could only 
be interpreted by old troupers. 

“Yes,” said she. 

“Jim?” he asked. 

“Paralyzed. I’m ascrubwoman here 
now, Freddy.” 

“My God! Kitty Engle! Scrubwom- 
an!” Then he pointed suddenly to El- 
len Carter, where she stood crying in 
the arms of Tom Selby, telling him: “| 
just played it was you, Tom; I just 
played it was you!” 

“You did that, Kitty!” 

“Shakespeare and that Tom and I,” 
said Mops. 

“How,” said old Fred Enright, 
“would you like to play the Nurse 
from next week on?” 

“Considerable of a come-down for a 
Juliet,” said Mops, “but just to oblige 
an old friend, Freddy, I will,” she 
laughed—“even if it does take away 
my chance of dying on my knees!” 

“And I will quit the stage, now that 
I’ve shown ’em—and shown you!” 
said Ellen Carter to her lover. 

“But you won't, girlie!” said Mops. 
“We Juliets don’t.” 

And the never-dying hope of the 
actor flared up in the ruined face 
again; the warhorse sniffed the battle 
once more; she forgot the leaky valves 
of her worn-out heart, and she plucked 
her faded skirt coquettishly above her 
cotton stockings and _ pirouetted— 
pirouetted into a spotlight—the fool- 
ish, brave old dying thing! 

(Copyright, P. F. Collier & Son Co.) 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 
On a Chicago fruit stand: 
TREE-RIPENED PINEAPPLES 
In Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
DISHMASHER WANTED 


On a roadside stand: 
HOT DOG! YOU’RE POP’S ON ICE HERE 


On a boat on St. John’s river, Florida: 
THESE CHAIRS ARE FOR LADIES. GEN- 
TLEMEN WILL NOT USE THEM UNTIL 

THE LADIES ARE SEATED. 

Room sign in a Chicago lodging house: 
THOSE WHO DESIRE TO ASPHYXIATE 
THEMSELVES WILL PLEASE TURN OFF 
THE GAS WHEN THEY GET THROUGH 

The marquee of a Chicago movie: 

LONELY WIVES—NOW 25 CENTS 


The marquee of a movie on 125th street, 
New York: 
CHARLIE CHAN CARRIES ON—BEHIND 
OFFICE DOORS—THE OLD SCAMP 


The Pathfinder 
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ON THE AIR 





GOD OR MAMMON? 


RITISH programs are not inter- 
B rupted by talk of laxatives, 

toothpaste, highball ingredients, 
spit (“a horrid word”) or other theme 
songs Of advertisers. You can take 
the word of Sir 
John C. W. Reith 
for that. Sir John, 
a recent visitor, is 
director-general of 
the. British Broad- 
casting Corp. or, in 





other words, the 
head man of the 
government - con- 


trolled broadcasting 

system. In England the radio is a 
public servant; in the United States 
it is a medium for private gain. If 
the Briton can afford to pay $2.50 a 
year for a license to hear programs 
without sales talks the American is 
certainly able to do so, Sir John told 
Editor and Publisher. He finds our 
programs good but notes a growing 
irritation to blatant advertising. An- 
other difference pointed out by Sir 
John is that in England speakers on 
both sides of a subject are “invited” 
to present argument over the air while 
in the United States any individual or 
faction possessing the price can broad- 
cast almost any sort of trash. “You 
cannot serve God and Mammon,” re- 
marks our visitor. And he ought to 
know, for he once livered here—at 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


B. A. Rolfe’s new launch has been 
named “Happy Daze.” 


Ollie Ross of Callejo, Cal., claims to 
be the DX champion of the United 
States, having logged 1,309 stations. 


Tris Speaker, famous baseball star 
of several years ago, was engaged by 
NBC’s Chicago division to announce 
— games and other sports lo- 
cally. 


Frank Crumit was known as Tom 
McWilliams when he went to Colum- 
bia university. 


_ One nice thing about radio is that 
it hides the orchestra leader’s wiggle 
from you. 


All that jabbering that Amos ’n’ 
Andy had been doing for some time 
about “vacating” really meant some- 
thing. They were scheduled to go on 
a real outing at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
though continuing to broadcast. 


They 






AWA, AWA! 


Nitt—I have a scheme to create a 
monopoly in radio entertainment. 

Witt—What is it? 

Nitt—I’m going to teach Amos ’n’ 
Andy to croon. 








were assigned a large bungalow across 
the way from that of Sid Smith, the 
cartoonist. A microphone was in- 
stalled so that the boys could halt 
their fishing, swimming and swatting 
mosquitoes to talk to fans, with Bill 
Hay their announcer chiming in from 
Chicago. "Tis said that Amos ’n’ Andy 
have collected $117,000 roy alties from 
that fresh air taxicab toy. 


Ben Bernie, who is called “the old 
maestro” over the air, receives many 
letters addressed to “the old mic- 
robe.” Haw! 


MUSICAL NOTES 


Harry Richman claims he wrote that 
“Moonlight Saving Time” hit in a hur- 
ry. Because of its tunefulness (it is 
suspiciously like “Johnny Get Your 
Gun”) and its timeliness it has already 
sold close to 200,000 copies. Morton 
Downey has gone composer. “Now 
You’re in My Arms” is his work heard 
on Camel broadcasts. The Chase and 
Sanborn (dated coffee, if you please!) 
orchestra recently played, “When I 
Take My Sugar to Tea.” We'll bet 
whoever was responsible for that slip 
took lemon with his! The theme song 
of the Domino Sugar program (“Sweet- 
en It with Sugar”), sung to the tune 
of “Maryland, My Maryland,” was 
written by Earl D. Babst, chairman of 
that refined board of directors. For 
musical air piracy, how about NBC 
putting on “The Story Behind the 
Song” when CBS originated the idea? 


—————-—- —~~_>o——___—_——_ 


LOTTA SQUAWKS 

Two can live as cheaply as one, but one 
soon gets tired of paying for it. 

It’s no use. If the meek did inherit the 
earth the unmeek would have it back in- 
side of a week. 

It takes all kinds of people to make a 
world but our globe seems to be overstock- 
ed on some varieties. 


And if Diogenes were here today he 
couldn’t find an honest man even with 
an aviation field floodlight. 


Ori oe 


NOW THEY SING BASS 


“Recently,” writes a sob-sister to the 
Southern Lumberman, “I read a doctor’s 
statement that ‘there are tewer sopranos 
since women started to smoke. How’s 
that,” she gloats, “for positive proof that 
smoking is injurious for women?” “That,” 
returns the editor, “is the greatest argu- 
ment we’ve heard in favor of women 
smoking.” 

—_—_———2 


A PICK-UP 


How doth the little picnicker 
Improve each shining hour? 
By scattering trash and rubbish 

In every sylvan bower. 


—_________e—§e 


Sir James Jeans, the much publicized 
British astronomer, says that the sun will 
blow up 150 million years hence. So you’d 
better get that sun tan as quickly as 
possible, 











1931 ATLAS 


WITH COMPLETE 1930 CENSUS FIGURES 


hinder $2.70 


Pathfinder 
This isn’t one of those 


Both Only .. 
little gift atiases 


which nobody wants 
but is the genuine new 
edition, got out by 
Hiammond & Co., with 
all the latest changes. 
The book is bound in 
fine cloth and is 10 
by 12% inches in size, 
with 180 pages of 
maps and geographi- 
cal information, in- 
cluding list of 40,000 
places, with popula- 
tion, etc. Renew your 
Pathfinder subscrip- 
tion, or have the paper sent a year to 
some worthy friend—and get this wonder- 
ful new atlas, delivered at our expense, all 
for only $2.75. 

— — — You Can Use This Coupon — — —+ 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

Yes sir, | want that wonderful New Peerless 
Atlas of the World which you are offering for 
only $2.75 with Pathfinder a year. I enclose 
the $2.75, and I thank you in advance for 
letting me ip on this bargain, 





St. or R. F. D. 


re 


EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to » oe weekly in spare 

or full time at coloring photon. 

No experience No canvassing. 

instruct you by our new simple Pee Color 

process paw supply you with work. Write 

for particulars and Free Book to-day. 

The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 

138 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 


Government Positions 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway 
Mail Clerks, Postmasters, Department Clerks, 
and many others. Splendid Salaries, easy 


work, vacation with pay. Only common 
school education required. Examinations 
often. 44,817 appointed last year, 


Valuable information free 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. WASHINGTON, D.C. 


icone prices in years 7 
tailored-to-measure suits. 
Show our — sand make big cash pro-' 
fitsdailyplus liberal bonus. 

Orders come easy, 


ur all wool 
made. 





NAMES OF MEN DESIRING outdoor gov't, 
jobs; $140-$200 month; vacation. Write for 
details. Delmar Institute, A-8, Denver, Colo. 


The BEST Opportunity 
For Institute Agents 


We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent 
The Pathfinder and The Instructor (formerly Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans) at every teachers’ 
institute or summer school to be held during — 
Much of the best territory still unassigned. .Man 
can make good money working for Pathfinder on 
its combinations. 


New Offers, New Features, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 
Experience unnecessary. Write at once giving full 
particulars and territory desired. We furnish com- 
plete ent’s outfit; give exclusive agent’s privileges, 
not only for The Pathfinder, but also foor The In- 
structor, the most popular teacher’s magazine. 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





































































































HOLLYWOOD GOSSIP 





IN LIEU OF PRESS BLURBS 


RETA GARBO moves frequently 
t, to keep the nosey public from 

knowing where she lives. And, 
like the late Lon Chaney, she stops 
work at five p. m. sharp whether her 
employers like it or not. Raoul Walsh, 
famous Fox director, is blind in one 
eye. He lost the sight of that optic 
when a rabbit jumped through the 
windshield of his auto on the Arizona 
desert. Irene Dunn is the daughter 
of a Louisville builder of Ohio river 
side-wheelers. She dislikes all forms 
of exercise save playing the piano. 
Jack Kirkland, won’t even don evening 
clothes. Nick Stuart (Mr. Sue Carol) 
refuses to have a photograph taken 
from the left side. Marion Davies 
never sends out a typewritten letter. 
Karl Dane’s bedroom is done in rob- 
in’s egg blue (the big Swede!). Con- 
stance Bennett never throws away her 
old clothes or gives them away. She 
sells them to her servants. 


There is a man in Los Angeles who 


makes his living selling the cat’s 
meow. His is the novel profession of 
imitating animal sounds for the 


squawkies. The rustle of mice and the 
crying of infants—they are easy for 
him. Without mechanical devices, he 
also imitates dogs, goats, lambs, seals, 
cows, horses, coyotes, wolves, pigs, 
donkeys, owls, hens, roosters, ducks, 
quail, parrots, turkeys, mocking birds, 
canaries, peacocks, doves, macaws, 
children at play, snoring, sneezing, 
stuttering, eccentric walking, etc. D. G. 
Del Valle (no relation to Rudy) is 
his name. 


Fifi Dorsey, who is trying personal 
appearances in an effort to recoup 
popularity, went bathing in a public 
fountain at Indianapolis for the bene- 
fit of her praise agent but the local 
press refused to use’ photos and only 
ran a stickful about her arrest. 


There are so many sad-eyed, wavy- 
haired movie heroes hereabouts that 
they are now calling Laurel Canyon 
“Yeth Valley.” 


The Eddie Cantor film, “Whoopee,” 
reports say, has made quite a hit in 
England where one of the British re- 





viewers refers to the pop-eyed Can- 
tor as “His Royal Eyeness.” Now if 
only Cantor could be cast with Joan 
Crawford - of - the - poached-egg - eyes, 
film fans would surely have an eyeful. 


A new Colleen Moore is seen around 
Hollywood. She has discarded her 
flapper haircut, lost her bangs and is 
wearing sedate adult dresses. 


There isn’t any Thelma Todd any 
more. No, she’s not dead. On the 
contrary, Producer Roland West has 
persuaded her to change her name to 
Alison Lloyd and to sacrifice com- 
edies for dramatics. 


The “Four Horsemen of Notre 
Dame” are being paid only $14 a day 
by Universal while making “The 
Spirit of Notre Dame” but Knute 
Rockne’s widow will come in for a 
percentage of the profits of the pic- 
ture which will be released during 
the football season. 


Producers of newspaper talkies 
have been calling them realistic but 
we recently saw one wherein a re- 
porter flashed a $50 bill THE DAY 
BEFORE PAY DAY! 


One of the richest stars in Holly- 
wood never gets his name on the 
marquees of first run theaters. Colo- 
nel Tim McCoy who gallops through 
Westerns that play almost exclusively 
the second run houses is the colony’s 
latest doughboy. 


Chic Sale operates an advertising 
agency that specializes in medical ads. 


We know of one Hollywood femi- 
nine star who has had six husbands 
in seven years but has the same poodle 
she started out with. 


Current simile: As sour as Para- 
mount officials when they realize that 










According to Hollywood, a skunk is the only thing certain of being “Passed by the 
Board of Censors.” 








The Pathfinder 


Buddy Rogers still has two years of 
contract with them. “Buddy” (beg 
pardon, Charles) was slated for the 
radio but is said to have wanted to bx 
too big all of a sudden. Perhaps he 
may yet direct the orchestra at the 
Hotel New Yorker. 


ONCE UPON A TIME 


In 1912 Mistinguette, Parisian ac- 
tress famed for her insured legs, gave 
a fellow Parisian a job. It was Mau- 
rice Chevalier. Now his smile is mor: 
famous than her limbs. W. S. Van 
Dyke, director of the thrilling “Trad 
er Horn” was once a messenger boy 
for W. D. Griffith. Hobart Henley, an 
ace director for Universal now draw- 
ing $3,992 per week, started work on 
the same lot as an office boy at $8 per. 
Hobart Bosworth, the big and good 
character man of the screen, once did 
farm chores near Marietta, Ohio. 
James Cagney of gangster roles was 
born in 1904 in a New York district 
even then known to the police as 
“Guerilla Jungle.” 


er 
DUMB-BELLES 


Suffering an attack of egregious ego, a 
cynical old codger, forgetting that the 
chemical constituents of a man are worth 
but 98 cents has the temerity to ask the 
Roanoke Times if “all women are not 
more or less foolish?” “Yes,” agrees the 
editor. “Yes, indeed! Some women are 
so foolish they should have been men.” 








Latest Fashions 


7032—An attractive morning frock designed for 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 
inch design with sleeves requires 334 yards of 35 inch 
material—without sleeves, 342 yards. One-third yard 
of contrasting material is required, cut crosswise. 


7228—A distinctive afternoon frock designed for 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 
inch design requires 3%, yards of 39 inch material 
Sleeve and vestee require 1 yard of nine inch lace or 
14 yard of 36 inch material. 


7141—A pleasing style for the larger woman de- 
signed for 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50 and 52 inches bust 
measure. A 46 inch design requires 5°34 yards of 32 
inch material, together with 7%, yard of 39 inch con- 
trasting material. 


7136—A dainty frock for little girls 2, 4 and 6 
years of age. A 4 year design requires 154 yards of 
32 inch material, together with 342 yards of lace and 
144 yards of insertion. 


7246—A smart Bolero Frock for girls 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years of age. A 10 year design requires 234 yards 
of 39 inch material. Without the bolero, the dress 
requires 2 yards. 


7253—A_ new skirt style designed for 28, 30, 32, 34, 
36 and 38 inches waist measure. A 32 inch design 
requires 134 yards of 54 inch material. 


7252—A_ popular blouse style designed for 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design 
requires 3 yards of 29 inch material, with sleeves— 
without sleeves, 2% yards. 


6917—A_ dainty summer frock designed for 34, 36. 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design 
requires 324 yards of 39 inch material, together with 
1e rere of contrasting material, cut crosswise, for 

elt. 


7059—A pleasing morning frock for 34, 36, 38. 40 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design 
requires 43, yards of 35 inch material, with wrist 
length sleeves—with short sleeves, 4 yards. Seven- 
eighths yard of contrasting material is required. 
cut crosswise. 


7250—A practical one piece play suit for small 
boys 2, 3, 4 and 5 years of e. A 3 year design 
with long sleeves, requires 134 yards of 32 inch 
material—with short sleeves, 15g yards. 

7231—A pretty daytime frock designed for 34, 36. 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design 
requires 35, yards of 35 inch material, together 
with 4% yard of contrasting material. With long 
sleeves, the dress requires 4 yards. 


7242—A popular two piece dress for girls 6, 8. 10 





and 12 years of age. An 8 year design requires 2 

ards of 35 inch material with 7% yard of muslin < 

ining for the underbody. Sash of ribbon requires 
1% yards. 


6424—A dainty frock for tiny tots 1, 2 and 3 years 
of age. A 3 year design requires 2 yards of mate- 
rial 36 inches wide, together with 143 yard of con- 
trasting material for facing collar trimming and 
sleeve bands. 


7074—A simple bloomer dress for girls 2, 4 and 6 
years of age. A 4 year design requires 234 yards of 
35 inch material for dress with long sleeves and 
bloomers, together with '4 yard of contrasting 
material, cut crosswise. 
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BOOK of the WEEK 














THE MOONSTONE 


HE name seemed familiar, the 
T name of the author looked cous- 

inly, but here it was with the 
latest thing in dust covers and blurb 
pands and labelled “A Harper Sealed 
Mystery,” the last third of the book 
enveloped in a seal that had to be 
broken and the envelope torn off be- 
fore the part in which the mystery is 
revealed could be read. 

That is why it is called a “sealed 
mystery.” You buy the book, read 
right along until you come to the most 
exciting part and then you find the 
rest of it sealed. If the book is a good 
one you naturally wish to finish it. 
You break the seal and entertain your- 
self. If you are proof against finish- 
ing the yarn you leave the seal intact, 
take the book back to your bookseller 
and you get your money back. Which 
might be considered quite a sporting 
proposition on the part of the pub- 
lisher. 

But here was “The Moonstone” 
by Wilkie Collins done up as a 
Harper “Sealed Mystery Story” and 
“The Moonstone” was internationally 
known when Hector’s great-grand- 
father’s father was a pup! Only it 
was not known as a mystery story. It 
was just another novel by Wilkie 
Collins. A sensational novel by a sen- 
sational writer, the conservative eld- 
ers said, with a frown. They would 
call it a thriller today, only it isn’t 
written that way. 

“The Moonstone” is so old it is new. 
It has been forgotten save by the few 
who have ever held it to be the great- 
est mystery yarn ever written. It is 
the original idol’s-eye formula. All 
others are imitations, mere copies at 
the best. 

The story actually starts in India 
with the looting of a Hindu temple. The 
idol’s eye is stolen. It is one of those 
jewels with a curse attached, like the 
Hope diamond. How it gets to Eng- 
land and what it does to a nice family 
in a cozy country home; how it is 
stolen and disappears, reappears and 
vanishes with assault and murder in 
its wake, make up the story. There’s 
a detective who is as great a character 
as the old steward with his copy of 
Robinson Crusoe and his prophecies 
from that book; a nice hero, an un- 
fortunate girl, a nice girl, a catty old 
maid of the old school, an English 
solicitor, a doctor and his queer as- 
sistant, an unsuspected villain and best 
and most surprising of all: A virtuous 
heroine! 

That fact alone makes “The Moon- 
stone” notable. 


How it has escaped the movies is the 
greater mystery. But the chances are 
that if ever this Harper Sealed Mys- 
tery hits Hollywood, some movie mag- 
nate will be phoning New York for the 
movie rights and the address of the 
author; and to London for some agent 
to see Wilkie Collins, dead these many 
years, to get the rights of his next 
book. 

The worst feature of a really good 
book is the fact that it spoils your 
taste for others, 

J. L. 


SEE 


ILLEGITIMATE FOWL 

Punta Gorda is where the Peace river 
empties into Charlotte harbor and it 
was there that the fowl in question 
first saw the light. On crossing the 
bridge one day Robert O’Neal, Tampa 
(Fla.) Pathfinder subscriber, met an 
old darky with some fishing tackle 
followed by two large cranes. Mr. 
O’Neal continues: 


I asked him how he had tamed the birds 
and when he stopped to explain the cranes 
stopped too, and stood at attention. 
“Well, boss,” he said, “I found de eggs 
and hatched ’em under a hen an’ dey 
growed up wid de chickens and won’t leave 
cause I ketches fish for dem. Dey is so 
spoilt now dey won't fish fo’ deyselves. 
But ef you think dat is curos, you come 
over to my house an’ [Il show you sumpin’ 
dat is curos.” 


I agreed and he right about faced and 
led the way to a small shack a short 
yay off, followed by me and the cranes. 
Arriving there he pointed to a peculiar 
looking bird scratching with the chickens 
and asked what I thought it was. 

“Well,” I replied, “Darwin is dead and I 
don’t know, so it’s up to you to tell me.” 

“Now, boss, I will tell you de troof about 
dat thing,” said the negro. “I cotched a 
quail in a trap and put it in de chicken 
house wid a bantam rooster. De quail 
laid two eggs and one ob dem hatched and 
dat is how I got it.” 


It did have the earmarks of a quail, and 
that of a chicken. In size it was between 
the two, so in order to shield the reputa- 
tion of the quail I laid it to the effects of 
the peculiar Florida climate. 
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ery or the use of dangerous anesthetics. 


Dr. McCLEAR 






Turn Your 
Spare Time 
Into Cash 


There is an easy way by which you can have 
the things you want for your church, your 
school, your club or yourself. 


You can always use extra cash, 
and we will give it to you, to spend 
as you please for those things you 
have so long wished for. 


Thousands of people are now reaping the 
benefits of our plan. 


LET US HELP YOU TOO 


No experience is necessary—no investment 
is required. There is no obligation at- 
tached to your inquiry. If you are anxious 
to convert a bit of your spare time into 
cash, write your name and address plainly 
on the coupon below and we'll tell you 
about what others are doing and the op- 
portunities open to you as our subscription 
representative in your community. Sign 


and mail coupon TODAY. 

—_——— — No Obligation Inquiry Blank — — — — 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER, 

THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

Your plan sounds good. Please send me full partic- 
ulars 
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In 30 Days RIDS 2348 of 


GAS PAINS 


INDIGESTION, ULCERS 
Accept Full 15 Day Offer 


Last month 2348 Calif. men and women reported 
Currier’s stomach Tablets RID them of old disorders 
of gas pains, stomach ulcers, indigestion, heartburn, 
billousness, acidosis, gastritis. Agnes Riley of Mon- 
rovia, Calif., writes: ‘‘My husband, in bed with 
stomach ulcers was given up by doctors. After taking 
3 Currier’s tablets he began to improve. Now he is 
weil and at work.’’ Currier’s Tablets—perfected in 
1928 by R. G. Currier after 17 years’ research and 
testing—have proven so unfailing that stomach Spe- 





cialists recommend them _ unhesitatingly. I don’t 
care how severe or hopeless your case. Without 
diet, I GUARANTEE Currier’s Tablets instantly 


benefit or they are FREE to you. Write today for 
Special full 15-day trial, and positive proof how 
Currier’s Tablets permanently relieved 2348 suf- 
ferers. Currier’s Tablets, Inc., Dept. 314, 1460 North 


Vine St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Piles or rectal trouble of any kind is treacherous. It has 

wrecked the health of thousands of men and women. The Book 

illustrated below—‘‘Piles Treated WithoutSurgery”’ willexplain 

to you the McCleary treatment by which more than 23,000 men 

and women have been permanently relieved of rectal trouble, 
Our reference list contains names of former 


STOMACH] patients from every state, 
— ee foreign countries. 

This Book Ifyouhaverecta! troubleofany 
Is FREE? 


kind, do not delay—but write Pile, 
for it today. Piles can be suc- 
cessfully treated if taken in time—witnout surg- Ly, | 


and many 







882 Elms Avenue 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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to yourself, for your trouble. 
NAMES 


Like finding money 


informed and cheered up—and you have a couple of friends who you know also want it. r 
the $2 to us and we will send the paper a year—52 wonderful issues. each one better than the last—to each of them—and also a year 
Write the three addresses below. 


Thanks in advance. 
ST. or R. F. D. 
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You want The Pathfinder every week—to keep you 


898989888 8 


Just collect $1 apiece from them. remit 


Address, THE PATHFINDER, Washington. D. C 
TOWN STATE 
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Park Cop—Say, you can’t 
sleep on this bench. 

Dusty Ike—Naw, not if youse 
keep waking me up every 10 
minutes. 


Jimmie—Why was it that 
George Washington never told 
a lie, Pa? 

Pae-Because nobody asked 
him when the economic depres- 
sion would end. 


Hoboken — Does a_ rabbit’s 
foot really bring good luck? 

Shamokin—I should say so. 
My wife felt one in my pocket 
after I had gone to bed and 
thought it was a mouse. 


Leewilks—And you say you 
have the same nightmare every 


night? What is it? 
Joenuff—I dream that [’m 
married. 
Leewilks — Married? To 
whom? 


Joenuff—To my wife. 


Caller—And now, I suppose, 
you are out of danger? 

Sick Man—Well, not yet. The 
doctor says he will be here one 
or two more times. 


Wortney—How in the world 
did that ham actress ever get 
a role like that? 

Zinchell—She applied to a 
manager who refused to listen 
to her and she shot him. Then 
she was snowed under with 
first rate offers. 


Rimer—Oh, if I only had a 
fortune I would never write 
another verse. 

Editor—I wish to heaven I 
could give you one. 


Broccoli—I_ suppose when 
you got home last night your 
wife gave you the dickens. 

Spinachi—No; fortunately 
the people in the next flat were 
fussing and my wife was busy 
listening. 


Slam—Was your wife ever 
weighed in the balance and 
found wanting? 

Bang—I never weighed her 
in the balance but I’ve always 
found her wanting a lot of 
things. 


St. Peter—One moment! Be- 
fore you enter you must satis- 
fy me on one question—that is, 
have you ever predicted or pro- 
claimed the end of the eco- 
nomic depression which start- 
ed in 1929? 

Prospect—Yes, sir, I did— 
three times. 

St. Peter—Then [ll hand you 
a red ticket—you can’t get in 
here. 


Terwilliger—I see that Mac- 
Foozle is taking exercise to re- 
duce his avoirdupois. 

Kidderabitt—Yes, he bought 
a bargain suit of clothes that 
were too small for him and now 
he has to recondition himself 
in order to make use of them. 


“And why should I help 
you?” demanded the Boston- 
ian. 

“Sir,” replied the tramp of 
college antecedence, “I can of- 
fer you no coherent reason. 
Your motives must be altru- 
istic.” 

“You win—here’s a quarter.” 


Umatilla—For three whole 
years while in the Russian 
prison I hadn’t a shirt to my 
back. 

Fumdiddle—Well, what in the 
world did you button your col- 
lar to? 


Bohn—Do you think it is pos- 
sible to love two women at 
the same _ time? 

Hedd—Not if they know 
about it. 





Jimmie—Pa, what is meant 
by “muscling in”? 

Old Man—Why, that’s what 
a 250 pound man does when he 


gets into an Austin. 


Spiegeleisen — Why is Hot- 
stuff running down the street 
yelling like a house afire? 

Gesundheit — Because his 
house is afire! 


Oculist’s Clerk—You say you 
came in for an examination, 
Madam? Let me fill out this 
card. Now, what is your age? 

Spinster (coyly)—I’ve seen 
just 25 summers. 

Oculist’s Clerk—How 
have you been blind? 


long 


LUCID INTERVALS 


“I vish I vas as religious as 
Abbie.” 

“Vy.” 

“He clasps his hands so tight 
in prayer he can’t get ’em open 
ven der collection box comes 
aroundt.” 





Boss (on 30th floor )—So you 
had to walk all the way from the 
fifth floor? 

Stenog (wearily )—Yes, I went 
for a ride with the elevator man. 


She — What’s the difference 
between one-stepping and 
waltzing? 

He—Blamed if I know! 

She—Just as I thought. Let’s 
stop dancing and sit down, 


Mistress—Sarah, I won’t have 
that husky milkman hanging 
around the kitchen. 

Sarah—All right, Ma’am, I 
know a smaller one. 


Crabber—Waiter, this soup 
isn’t half bad. 

Waiter—No, sir. 

Crabber—No, it’s all bad! 


Wisecracker—Darling, I have 
good news for you. 

His Wife—Oh, have you sold 
that bundle of jokes you have 
been peddling around? 

Wisecracker—No, but [I’ve 
found a publication to whom I 
have not sent them yet. 


Longubeam — What is the 
crowd on the beach cheering 
for? Has someone been res- 
cued? 

Hausenfluck — No, a saxo- 
phone player just drowned. 


Tomtit—Did all those reduc- 
ing treatments MacPuffer took 
at the health resort accomplish 
their purpose? 

Dodo—No, it was a waste of 
time. 

Tomtit — But 
looks thinner. 

Dodo—Yes, he worried him- 
self sick over spending so much 
money for nothing. 


he actually 


Tourist — How’s business 
around here? 

Native—It’s so quiet you can 
hear the notes at the bank a 


block away drawing interest. 


The Pathfinder 





“They say Marriedmann 
walks in his sleep.” 

“Then he must come in handy 
when the baby cries at night.” 


Appel—Do_ you like 
phone music? 
Sasse—I’ve never heard any. 


Saxo- 


Landlady—What in the world 
are you doing, Dr. La Feyre, 
putting that glass tube in your 
coffee? 

Dr. Le Fevre—I am simply 
taking its temperature.  ['m 
quite sure it is below norma! 
this morning. 


“Well, Defuniak, you appear 
to be all broken up. What's 
the trouble?” 

“Domestic.” 

“But you always said you 
had a pearl for a wife.” 

“So she is—the trouble is the 
mother o’ pearl.” 


Mrs. Nonotte—What is this 
world coming to? 

Mr. Nonotte — You mean, 
when is the world coming to? 





never 


Mrs. 


Snapper—You 
hold me on your lap the way 
you used to. 

Mr. Snapper—How 
when you are on my neck all 
the time? 


can I 


Hostee—What, going already, 
Mr. Klinge? And must you take 
your wife with you? 

Klinge—Indeed, [’m sorry to 
say I must! 


Bassett—All you think about 
is pleasure. 

The Mrs.—That’s right. Th¢ 
only pleasure I get is thinking 
about it, 


Applicant—Do. you need an- 
other man on your job here? 

Foreman—Naw, I got ‘° 
many men now I can’t ever 
remember their names. 

Applicant—Then give me the 
job of keeping a record 0! 
them. 


Customer—You made a mis- 
take in that prescription I gave 
my mother-in-law. Instead 0! 
quinine you used strychnine. 

Druggist—You don’t say! 
Then you owe me 20 cents more. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 











harmless. Protection fer stores. banks, 
motorists. Low selling price. Big Lach- 

a an Hour. Sell Mendets. a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all 


3 





BUSINESS CARDS $1 card in- 
cluded. Three Big Com- 
plete outfit free U. 8S. Business Card Co.. #U 
Varick Station, ee 
MAKE YOUR PRODUCTS. Employ Agents 
yourself. soaps, extracts. We fur- 
nish everything. aluable book free. National Sci- 
entific Laboratories, 1961W Bread. Richmond. Va. 


CALIFORNIA PERFUMED BEADS. — like 
oe. — — wanes talcgue 
N . 47is? 
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USED CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL COURSES sold, 
rented and exchanged. Bargain catalogue free. 
( 


FARM LANDS AND REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 

where located, particulars free. Real Estate Sales- 
man Co., Dept. 15, Lincoln, Nebr. 

WANTED TO HEAR FROM OM OWNER having farm or 

unimproved land for sale. Give cash price. John 
k. Chipvewa Falls isc . 


FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


FILM AND SIX PRINTS DEVELOPED 15¢. Reprints 
3c. Satisfaction guaranted. Skrudlan, 4118 Over- 
hill, Chi 
HELP W. WANTED—INSTRUCTION 


WOMEN INTERESTED ) EARNING MONEY, HOME. 
spare. hours. Write for information. Enclose stamp. 
ier Co., P-296 Broadway New York. 
INSTRUCTION 


U. 8 GOVERNMENT STEADY JOBS. $105-$250 

Month. Men-women, 18-50. Sample coaching free. 

Write today. Franklin Institute, Department G-2¢, 
ester “ 











INVENTIONS 


INVENTIONS WANTED—Patented, Unpatented. If 
you have an idea for sale, write, Hartley, Box 928, 
Bangor, Maine. 


INVENTIONS . Patented or Un- 


COMMERCIALIZED 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Mig. Co., 168 Enright, 
St. 








MEDICAL 


EPILEPSY CURABLE? Detroit ay finds complete 
relief for husband. Specialists, home—abroad. 

fciled. Nothing to sell. All letters answered. Mrs. 

Geo. Dempster, Apt. 47, 6900 LaFayette Blvd., West. 

Detroit, Mich. 

cau-- ae aes Tonic Pills. 





Price $1. 
oo ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS. TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING for 
patents. Send sketch or model for instructions or 
write for free book, ““How to . a Patent” and 
“Record of ———— form. No charge for = 


Yen on how proceed. Clarence A. 
meattered Patent Attorney, 698-R Security Savings 
Commercial Bank 


Building, (directly opposite 
S. Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS—Write for our Free book, “How to Get 
Your Patent’’ and Evidence of Invention. Send 
model or sketch of invention for Inspection and 
Instructions Free. < Randolph Co., 





ry WRITERS SERVICE 7 
SONGWRITERS—Read * ‘Song Requirements o of Talk- 
ing Pictures, Radio and Records” an explanatory 
imstructive book Sent Free to aspiring writers of 
vords fer songs. We compose, arrange music and 
Secure copyrights. Write today. FP. Newcomer Asso- 
“ates, 1674 Broadway, New York. 
VERSE OR MUSIC. Brilliant oppor 

tunity. Write at once. VanBuren, 2444 Meclure 
Bidg.. Chicago. 

SONGS—POEMS WANTED, Suitable for Recording 
Broadcasting. National Oomposers Association. 
oer P Kimball Bldg., Chicago. 


Tell Your Local Newsdealer 


What an interesting paper the Pathfinder 
is an congratulate him on having it on 
sale. Distribution on the newsstands 

















ODD SHORTS 





A strange woman puffing a cigarette 
while out walking with a young man who, 
it developed, was her son, so displeased 
Michael Kelleher, a Bronx butcher, that 
he went up to her and slapped her. For 
this display of his mid-Victorian feeling 
he was held in $500 bail in a New York 
court. 


“Keep them away, keep them away!” 
shrieked Ben Rhodes, Wichita Falls, Tex., 
dog catcher, as he suddenly leaped from 
his auto. “Keep what away?” he was 
asked. “The dogs!” wailed the cringing 
man, “There are thousands of them. They 
are trying to chew me up.” He had be- 
come temporarily unbalanced and imag- 
ined his victims were seeking revenge. 


Walter Shaver, Chicago bookseller, man- 
aged to keep the Rev. Phillip Yarrow in 
jail on payment of 50 cents a day to cover 
the prisoner's board. Some time ago 
Shaver was given a $5,000 judgment 
against the clergyman because of the 
latter’s campaign against obscene books 
Yarrow was unable to raise bail. 


A divorced wife has the right to visii 
the wine cellar of her ex-husband, Judge 
Radolph F. Desort of Chicago declared in 
the case of Mrs. Anna Wright. She de- 
clared her jams and jellies were inter- 
mingled with her ex’s 300 gallons of wine. 


Master Sergeant Peter E. Boyle, sta- 
tioned at Governors Island, N. Y., had a 
pleasant surprise in being notified that 
the late Col. Charles H. Paine, his former 
“C, O.,” had willed him $6,000. But Ser- 
geant Boyle as yet doesn’t know why. He 
plans to buy a season baseball ticket. 


ec 


“Dumb Dora,” writes in an observing 
Pathfinder reader, “has read so many of 
the wisecracks about her that she isn’t 
dumb any more.” 

—<—_>—-—_ —____—_ 


Negatives of pictures taken on vacation 
trips sometimes develop into positive 
action by wives. 


--_ 


The height of tact is a saleslady taking 
a 44 from the stock and saying, “now here 
is a cute little dress!” 
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With airplane clopements the girls will 
have hop chests. 
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Neighbor—How ts your onion crop turn- 


every week allows thousands of people | ing out? 


to enjoy the Pathfinder who might other- 
wise miss it. Spread the good news. 





Ameteur Gardener—You never saw finer 
radishes. 
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FOR 
SALE 


A New Stomach 


Odd as that sounds, it is virtually as 
true as though a new stomach were really 
bought and paid for—that’s what thou- 
sands of former stomach sufferers tell us. 
If ulcers, gas, acid stomach and indigestion 
have made you miserable for years, what 
would you do for a new stomach that made 
eating and living a pleasure again? Would 
you spend a 2c stamp? Write to Von L. 
Simons, Persenal, 1108 Nicollet Ave., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., for full information. 


JUST LOOK! 


These Magazine Prices Will Happily Surprise You 
Club Ne. 025 Club No. 636 
Country Home (2 years) E McCall's $3.35 


Woman's World $1. 35 | The Cotiier’s Pathfinder 
Club No. 037 


The Pathfinder 
Club No. 026 
Pictorial Review American Macasinc€3 460 


McCall's $2.40 The Pathander 
The Pathfinder | Club No. 6238 
- ~ | Woman's World 
a _ 027 | McCall's $2.00 
eekly he Pat ' 
The P $2.65 * e Pathfinder 


Club No. 039 
Club No. 028 | Woman’s Home Comp. 
Pictorial Review 
The Pathfinder 
Club Ne. 036 


American 4 ane 
Coltier’s W M4. 65 
The Pathfinder™ 


Club No. 031 


Christian Herald $2. 40 


The Pathfinder 
Club No. 032 


McCall's ‘$1.60 


The Pathfinder 


Club No. 033 
Country Home 


(2 years) 
The e Pathfinder — 











$1.60) ; The Pathfinger 93.90 
The Pathfinder 
The Pathfinder $3.75 
The Pathfinder 
Club No. 044 


Club No. 040 
Club Ne. @41 
“C lub No. 042 
(rood Housekeeping? 3 40 





Etude Music Mag. $2.35 
Reader's Digest 

Natere Magazine $3. 65 
Th- Pathfinder 


Club No. 046 
$1.15} Review of Reviews $3.40 


The Pathfinder 


Club No. 035 Clab No. 047 
women" s Home Comp. Normal Instructor $2.75 
cCall's 50 Primary Plans 
The Pathfinder $2. The Pathfinder 


If you wish the Newsstand Edition printed on book 
paver and mailed in individual protective envelope, 
add $1.00 to the above club prices. Address: 


The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


-— ee ae ee oe ee ae oe ee ee me ee ee oe me ee ee 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Inclosed find $ for which send me Club 
No including The Pathfinder 


Name nsaus 
Te GE GAR cases ccwccescccecocecs 
City 


years. 


Magazines may be sent to different address 


Diabetes 


Do you suffer from this 
disease? If so, send 
right now for Carr’s free 
booklet telling of Carr’s 
Diabetic Treatment. Users in 
every state in the Union have 
written us words of praise and 
thankegiving. Every day 
counts. Send today. 


CARR'S DIABETIC 
REMEDY Co. 


Box 1904 PF Spokane, Wash. 


eZLIQUOR HABIT 9 
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ODD, ISNT IT? 


Each week The oo: will award a copy of that 
best-seller, ‘‘Popular Cy Answered.”’ by the 
editor of its Question Box. to the person contributing 
our idea of the best titbit of the week to the —~ 
Isn’t It?’’ department. No contributions will be r e- 
turned. Address ‘Oddities Editor, The Pathfinder. . 





It seldom happens that a suicide has 
recently bathed. In other words, a dash 
of cold water would have acted as a pre- 
ventive, 

In central Alaska wells freeze in the 
summer and not in the winter. 

Queen bees, without even having mated 
with males, can lay eggs which will 
hatch drones. 

Abyssinia (Ethiopia to the State De- 
partment) counts its history back to 4478 
B. C., with time out for the Deluge. 

No matter how deep William Beebe de- 
scends in his diving bell he finds the 
water blue. 

Rembrandt died a bankrupt, yet one 
of his paintings was recently appraised 
at $275,000. 

Killing a cow is a penitentiary offense 
in Srinagar, Kashmir, 





NAME O’HOWLS 





Mr. and Mrs. Palmer ICE and Mr. and 
Mrs. C. E. WINTERS visited a South 
Bend, Ind., hotel when the thermometer 
read 103 in the shade. At Newark, Ohio, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ern COOL spent several days 
with Mr. and Mrs, Frank SUMMERS. 

M. E. KETCHUM does that as sheriff 
of Wayne county, W. Va. 

The directorate of the Rotary Clubs in- 
ternational meeting includes Col. ABIT 
NIX of Athens, Ga. 

Paul GREENE is night manager of radio 
station WABS and Mrs. Paul BLACK is 
his assistant. 

A barber at Randsburg, Cal., is a 
RUFFHEAD. 

Raymond CASHDOLLAR is a teller in 
a Buffalo bank, 

At Snohomish, Wash., C. H. BAKEMAN, 
local undertaker, recommends cremation. 

Don W. FAST went to jail in Los 
Angeles for driving that way and Albert 
E. FORGOT was find $2 because he forgot 
a boulevard stop. (Thanks to the Los 
Angeles Times.) 

Add marriages: Peter STICKWISKI and 
Helen FLY at Detroit. 

Lillian SUMMER SNOW has received 
her divorce at Philadelphia. 

a 
LADDERS OF MEN 

“Many times in the course of my read- 
ing,” states a teacher from Texas to the 
El Paso Times, “I read that men who 
have achieved the very pinnacle of success 
are spoken of as ‘lonely men.’ How do 
you account for their loneliness?” “Be- 
cause,” oracles the editor, “they sacrificed 
too many friends on the way up.” 


— ore ———_—_—__— 
UNDER THE ETHER 
Rock a bye, baby, 
By radio 
You might as well slumber— 
Ma’s gone to a show. 
Le = RE ane 
They called him Daniel because he was 
such a Boone to the family. 








T HE race is on! Whips crack! 


It is a Roman holiday. 


They are “twin banners.” 


find them. Can you? 


Win $3,700°° 


or Buick 8 Sedan and $2,500 in Cash 
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CanYoul F ind the Twin Banners? 

*"Round and ’round the chariots thunder, drawn by 

the finest horses straining and plunging. On, on, faster, faster! Skillful hands 
will guide the swiftest steeds to victory as thousands shout from the stands. 

All sections of Rome’s far-flung empire are represented by 
banners draped over the walls of the Colosseum. Two banners, and only two, are alike l 
Can you pick them out? Look sharp! Keen eyes will f 
h 

* 2 
Easy to Win—103 Cash Prizes 
- 

Total Cash Prizes $12,960.00 


If you find the “Twin Banners” write their numbers in the coupon or a letter, mai! to 


us and you will qualify for an opportunity to share in over $12,960 in Prizes. Besides 
hundreds of dollars in special cash rewards. This offer is made by a reliable busines 
house for advertising purposes. You are sure to be rewarded if you take an active part ™ 


Indiana Farmer 
Wins $3,500 


Essig. R. 
$° = ind 
wrote: “I wish to # 
acknowledge receipt § 
of your $3,500 prize fj 
check. I thank you ff 
3.500 times for it! Ff 
Oh, boy! This is the } 
biggest sum of mon- § 
ey I ever had in my § 
hands in my life and 
I am tickled pink 


over it. When you Mr. Essig on his farm 


think of the people who spend their whole life- 
time working and in the end never ~~ med 
such a sum, it is indeed a fortune to win 


Won $650 


8S. H. Bennett, Lynchburg, Va.. 


wrote: “I 
prize check. 


them.’ 


Won $525 


E. C. Tillman, Berwyn, Iil., 
wrote: “‘It is impossible to ex- 
press my sincere appreciation 
for your check for $525.00 
prize. It came when I was 
out of work, which makes it 
‘look like a million dollars.’ "’ 








Pleased to pessive — $650.00 


s 
Pleased with the “nice treat- 
ment given me. 
products all you claim for 





case of final ties duplicate prizes will be paid 

One hundred and three cash prizes wil! be 
given those who write us about this amazing 
advertising campaign. Grand First prize is 4 
newest straight 8 Buick Sport Sedan, with 6 
wire wheels, delivered complete by the nearest 
Buick dealer and $2,500 cash or $3,700 if you 
prefer all cash. The winner of the grand sec- 
ond prize may. win $2,200, and winner of the 
grand third prize may win $1,700. The prize 
money is now on deposit in the strong Mer- 
cantile Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

All you do to qualify in this great advert's- 
ing plan is to send your answer. $1,000 extra 
given for promptness if you win grand [first 
prize. Don’t delay! Not a penny of your 
money is needed now or later. Send the cov- 
pon, postal, or letter at once for particulars 
Thomas Lee, Mgr., 427 Randolph St., Dept. 759, 
Chicago, Ill. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


THOMAS LEE, MGR., Dept. 1765, 
427 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 





Far “Twin Le el are numbers OE sce 

I nt to win in your $12,960 Prize “Campaign. Send 

me tall information. 

. a 
tt Si bitin«.shebhetan +ot¢aeeeceentéeoeesalen , 

EE iat cam ecddatbccdhae ss decese te ees 


I, Ghd once s cade ae Weie-m ate, Sn ia 
PTTTTTITITITITCIITIITriririiriii ite 






